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CHAPTER V. 
HIGH ART. 


Aunt Tabitha, said Grace, ‘‘I have anidea; we will turn the 
tables on this very sly young gentleman.”’ 

‘‘In what way, Grace ?”’ 

‘“‘ Why, I will disguise myself! I will change places with Jane. 
She shall be Grace-Dobell, and I will be Jane Sydney.” 

“Oh, capital, Grace! shall we tell Jane who the painter is ?”’ 

“Not for worlds, aunt! She must believe he is really Mr. 
Twiddles, and he must think she is really Grace Dobell; it will be 
such fun watching them !” 

“Very well, dear. You tell Jane, then, and try to teach her to 
act her part properly.. I’m afraid she’s rather stupid ; not like you, 
dear. You will act Jane Sydney beautifully.” 

And so it was arranged, although Jane did not like it at all. 

_ Mr. Twiddles was punctual to his appointment, and was pshered 
into the library by the old butler, Simkins. 

“* Here by appointment, are you, young man ?”’ he said ; “ what 
name shall I mention, and what business ?” 

‘Oh, Twiddles ; and you can say painter, you know anch io sono 
pittore, as somebody says.” 

“You bave not come about the staircase ?’”’ inquired Mr. Simkins. 
“ Master promised that job to Mr. Pounce, of Hawksdown.” 

‘Wouldn’t interfere with old Pounce for anything in the world ; 
upstairs, downstairs, just as much as ever he likes—in my lady’s 
chamber, for me !”’ 

Mr. Simkins drew back a step or two, as he staredat the 
audacious stranger ; and then, as Mr. Twiddles took no further notice 
of him, Mr. Simkins shook his head sadly, and withdrew. 
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‘A young pusson, calling himeelf ‘ Twiddles,’ and who says 
he’s a painter, have called, miss,” he announced to Miss Tabitha. 

“* Where is he, Simkins ?”’ 

“Tn the library, miss.”’ 

“ Will you tell him I will be down directly, Simkins !—Oh, dear, 
girls! I’m all ina flutter. Now, Jane, don’t forget that you are 
Miss Dobell, please. Grace, mind you come last into the room after 
Jane, you know ; and, for gracious sake, don’t call me aunt !”’ 

“‘ Here they come,’’ said Mr. Twiddles to himself. “’Pon my 
word, I feél rather nervous. I never did draw figures, now I.come 
to think of it, except copying that old group up at Hurst House.” 

“Mr. Twiddles, these are the two young ladies whose likenesses 
I wish taken,” explained Miss Tabitha. ‘ My niece, Miss Grace 
Dobell, and a young friend, Jane Sydney.” 

*“* Most happy, I am sure !”’ replied Mr. Twiddles. 

** What should you proposé,’’ continued the lady—a full length ’ 
I believe figure drawing is your strongest point.” 

Upon my word, you're very good, madam. I did certainly make a 
hit with the three Graces when I was in Sussex, but I could hardly 
paint these young ladies as the Graces.”’ 

The false Miss Jane gave a little laugh. Mr. Twiddles coloured 
up. **Oh, I don’t mean that you would not do for ‘Graces ;’ but 
there.ought to be three,’’ he observed apologetically. 

“Could not: Miss Dobell be admitted into the picture,” said 
Miss Jane, as‘she looked rather sarcastically at the painter. 

“Upon my word, that’s not a bad idea, Miss Sydney! I should 
feel more at ease\certainly, because I’m accustomed to those three 
figures ; only one of you would have to turn her back.”’ 

*“T-would turn my back on you with pleasure, Mr.Twiddles,”’ 
said Jane. 

“Thank you very much, but we must consider the tout ensemble, 
Miss Sydney. Miss Dobell appears to me to have a better back ; 
itwall fill up most of the canvas—-By Jove!’’ he thought to himself, 
“and then I need never do more then put in the profiles of the young 


ones. 

“I should not mind being represented ina classical character,” 
said Miss Tabitha. 

“ How about the dress, though?” inquired the painter. ‘‘ It 
wouldn't do, I’m atraid. I don't know, though; we might ca!l the 


composition the modern Graces, and you could wear no end of fancy 
costumes.”’ 


*“*T could wear my seal-skin cloak |’ suggested Miss Tabitha ; 
“ it’s very handsome. Grace could wear a ball dress, and Jane a 
walking costume.’ 
‘* T have it!” exclaimed the painter—the very thing | how could 
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1 be so stupid ? We willcall it the ‘ Seasons,’—spring, summer, and , 
winter.” 

“But there ought to be four seasons,” suggested Miss Grace 
Dobell, timidly. 

“Oh, I really don’t think that need signify, my dear young 
lady. You see it’s a modern picture; there are no regular seasons 
now-a-days—we might make it allegorical too; the boating season 
and the racing season, and the London season. I assure you, any- 
thing goes down now ; besides, if we don’t agree upon a subject, how 
on earth shall [ ever get on with the picture ?” 

“Let us make it the seasons, then,’’ replied Miss Tabitha. 

* But the grouping, Mr. Twiddles ?’’ said Miss Sydney. 

“Well,” he replied, thoughtfully, “ it wouldn’t doto have them 
hanging about each other, would it ?”’ 

‘“‘No! Mr. Twiddles, my idea is that they should follow each 
other !”” 

“Thet’s a capital idea, Miss Sydney !”’ | 

“T think,” interrupted Miss Grace Dobell, I never did see a 
picture with three ladies all in a row, following each other like 
soldiers ; it cannot be right, Miss Tabitha ?”’ 

“Oh child! what can you posssbly know about it—pray, leave 
itto— ahem! Miss Sydney and me.” 

“Then we may consider that settled,”’ said Mr. Twiddles. ‘I 
‘don’t think we need begin to-day ; it’s so hot, and I don’t think my 
colours are all right.’’ 

“Gh, there is no hurry,” exclaimed Miss Tabitha ; “pray, don’t 
put yourself to any inconvenience. I hope you will stop to luncheon. 
Tam sure these young ladies would prefer it; they are so devoted 
to art.’ 

_“*You are very good, Miss Dobell ; but I hardly think I can stop 
this morning. I’ve got some letters to write, and then there’s the 
colours: I believe I must say no; but any other time I shall be 
most happy. Shall I call to-morrow, Miss Dobell ?”’ 

“ If it will not inconvenience you, Mr. Twiddles!”’ 

“Not in the least. May I ask your man-servant to take charge 
of my paint-pots and all that sort of thing? Thank you, Allow 
me to wish you a good morning !”’ 

“I wish I had not been such a confounded ass,” said Mr. 
Twiddles to himself. “I can’t paint—at least, I couldn’t paint that 
group. Miss Grace should have Raphael, or some of those swells, to 
do justice to her! What a nice girl she is, so timid and shy, and, 
yet with all the natural dignity a well-born girl should have! I’m 
- & beast ever to think of painting her! Thut shoemaker’s daughter's 
‘different thing, She is anice enough girl, and not bad-looking 
either ; but she is too forward altogether. I aint sureshe was not: 
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laughing at me once or twice. Besides, there is a boldness in her 
manner that tells me what she is at once; shoemaker’s daughter ty 
the back-bone. *Pon my word, she quite lorded it over Miss Grace, 
As for Miss Tabitha, she’s a dear! I should like to paint her, I must 
confess. I’m sure I could hit her off: I always know when I can, 
There was Ponto, for instance. Ah, well! it’s no use bothering 





myself; ina month’s time I shall be Private Twiddles, in a marching nd 
regiment, I suppose, with no chance of painting anything, unless its Mr 
a fresh coat on a sentry box.” . Sh 


** Well, girls, what do you think of him ?’’ asked Miss Tabitha, 


when the painter had taken his departure. a 
“Oh auntie, he’s capital fun!’’ said the reat Grace; I don't oo 
think he can paint a-bit ; [ believe Jane knows morv about it! Ido is 
like his manner, thouyh’; he is so off-hand, so devoid of all pretence, ha 
and he certain!y jooks like a gentleman; but how he could imagine i. 
any one could mistake him for a painter I don’t know.” % 
“6 How did you like him, Jane ?’’ inguired Miss fabitha. th 
‘Not very much, I must confess, Miss Dobell; he seems so bi 
reckless and indifferent to other people's feelings. I’m sure he quite a 
treated Grace as if she were his equal.’’ "s 
“Yes, Jane; but you forget that he thought you were my niece. R 
He was respectful enough when he addressed you.” T 
** But, Miss Dobell, that makes it worse.’’ és 
* How so, Jane ?”’ . 
** Because Grace would be equally deserving of respect, whether : 
she were Grace or Jane, and he hardly showed her any ; and because 
he thought I was Miss Grace Dobell, he was all deference and h 
politeness. I must say I think him ill-bred as one of the middle : 
classes ; he should have been more particular in bis treatment of ‘ 


one whom he supposed to be a shoemaker’s daughter, an‘ less " 
deferential to me whose only claim on his attention was that I was ; 
the Squizre’s daughter ; besides, Miss Dobell, if he canuot paint he 
is little better than an impostor.” 
“ Then you do not like him, Jane!” said Miss Tabitha. ; 
“No, Miss Dobell; he does not know his place.”’ j 
“Oh what fun it is, aunt!’ exclaimed Grace, when Jane had 
left the room. “She has not the slightest suspicion, and thinks 
he is really a common man! How astonished she will be when she 7 
does find it out ' I do mean to have such fun with Mr. James : 
Fortescue !” | 
“ I wonder,” thought Miss Tabitha, “ whether I have acted quite 
wisely. There was again that look in his eyes, and such an audacious 
: while he contemplated my figure as one of theseasons. Ob, 
men! these men!! One thing I’m determined ; I will give no 


encouragement. Sooner than interfere with Grace, 1’ll be drawn as . 
summer in a water-proof cloak.’’ | 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LOW ART. 


THREE weeks passed by, and Jane Sydney had begun to think 
more favourably of Mr. T'widdles. At any rate, he was not a mean 
adventurer. She still acted the part of Miss Grace Dubell, and 
Mr. Twiddles continued to treat her with consideration and respect. 
She began to see that if the painter had no very definite 
principles, he had, at least, no intention of violating the hospitality 
he had received, by making love to a person with whom -he never 
could have been permitted to associate as an equal, if Squire Dobell 
had been at Stillford. . She could hardly blame Mr. Twiddles for 
having made himself so much at home, as he most undoubtedly 
had; the person to blame was Miss Tabitha. It was extraordinary 
to Jane how that amiable lady could be so blind. It was evident 
that the man was no painter; he could not draw correctly, and 
hisideas of colouring were most extraordinary; and yet Mr. Twiddles 
was not altogether an impostor, as Jane acknowledged. He believed 
in himself and only mistook his art tastes for artistic capabilities. 
But Miss Tabitha persisted he was a great artist, even when Mr. 
Twiddles flung down his brush, and every now and then gave up 
“the Seasons” as a bad job. Miss Tabitha insisted that it was 
over-study which made the young tnan unequal to carrying out his 
ideas, and she recommended a little relaxation. “A slight Jandscape 
sketch or two,’’ she thought, ‘ would be very desirable things to 
have, and it would be of benefit to the young ladies if Mr. Twiddles 
would permit them toaccompany him in his country walks, and assist 
them in their attempts to draw from nature!” Now and then Miss 
Tabitha would accompany the party; but very often she would remain 
at home, and trust Grace and Jane to the painter’s protection. There 
hever was such a confiding woman in the whole world! It was 
quite impossible for Jane not to see the terms which existed 
between the real Grace Dobell and the painter. Jane. did not 
know which of the two to pity most, although she had no doubt 
which of the two was the more to be blamed. Grace. was 
flirting with the painter, there could no doubt of that. Of course 
she meant no harm, and there was much to excuse ber ; Mr. Twiddles 
was undoubtedly very good-looking and very clever ; but still Grace 
should have remembered his position, and not have given encourage. 
ment to him—not that Mr. Twiddles needed much encouragement 
apparently. He did not know but that Miss Grace Dobell was only 
& shoemaker’s daughter ; but even so, why should he treat, Grace 
with a careless familiarity which must be upparent to everybody 1 
Jane could not help wondering whether Mr, Twiddles would have 
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| ae as familiar with her as he was with Grace, if she had 





in her own proper character. She said to herself that if he had 
dared to do so she never would have spoken to him again ; but she 
could not help feeling that he would not have done so. In herow, | 
heart, Jane thought that Grace was theone to blame. If there way — 
nothing else to consider, she should have recollected that it was her 
father's wish that she should marry Mr. James Fortescue, and she 
should at least try and obey her father in such a matter. 

“| wonder,” thought Jane, “ what Mr. Fortescue would think 


| of it if he could watch Grace and Mr. Twiddles?” But Jane was 


quite powerless to put a stop to the growing familiarity ; and the art 
lessons and the strolls through the shady groves. went ona — 
usual, | 

The three had wandered one day through the lanes, five miles 
away, as far as Dumpleigh, and determined to return by rail to 
Hawksdown, which was within a mile of Stillford. Dumpleigh was 
@ very small station, and only a féw trains stopped there. The 
station-master, however, told them that the next but one would do 
so, and that it would follow. the fast train now overdue, in about 
twenty minutes. On the other side of the railroad two or three 
children were picking wild-flowers, and one of them, suddenly turn- 
ing his head, caught sight of the strangers on the platform. 


Suddenly the little fellow gave a shout, and tried to cross the 


line. 
aoe back !’’ cried the station-master, as pale as a 
“Get off the line!” shouted a porter, as he waved his hands 
furiously at the child. 

Grace turned as white as a sheet, and placed one hand upon 
the painter’s arm. Jane could not speak, but. she rushed to the 
edge of the platform, when the station-master seized her and held 
her fast. The porter would have stopped Mr. Twiddles if he could, 
but the painter was too quick for him. He made a spring before 
the advancing fast train, which now came screaming and whistling 
round the curve at fifty miles an hour, and then there was a dark 
flash of a dozen carriages, and a sullen roar, and the line was agaiD 
clear. Were they dead ? 

Not a-bit of it; Mr. Twiddles had luckily escaped. He had 
reached the boy in time to save him—in time to push him or 
throw him violently backwards, and then, after himself tumbling 
over the prostrate form, Mr, Twiddles and the child had rolled 
clear of all danger. But the child was stunned, and although he 
opened his eyes when spoken to, he quickly closed them again and 
could not be roused. Both the girls were employed in trying to 
eoothe the little sufferer, when their own train came up. 
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“Better put him in, and get him'to Hawksdown as fast as ‘you 
ean, ladies,”’ said the station-master ; and in ‘another five minutes 
the village was reached. 

“J will take him to Dr. Dickenson’s!” exclaimed Miss Grace. 
«Jt is no distance; I-don’t want anyone to help ‘me, please. “Do 
ask Mr. Twiddles not to come,” she said imploringly to Jane 
Sydney. . 

a re ihe won’t, if you do not wish,” replied Jane ; “* be. 
sides, there is no-oceasion ; the doctor's is close by, and I suppose 
you will ‘see the child to Stillford ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes, I must. I could ‘not leave him.” 

«Very well, then,” remarked Jane. “I will tell Miss Tabitha. 
Good-bye! don’t fret ; I don’t think he is really hurt.’’ 

Grace disappeared up the street with the little boy in her arms, 
and Mr. Twiddles stood gazing after her, quite forgetful of his fair 
companion, : 

** Shall we come now, Mr. Twiddles?’’ she asked. 

“Ob, yes; I beg your pardon, but I was lost for a moment. 
What an interest Miss Grace Dobell takes in the poor child to be 
sure |”’ 

“Well, yes; butit is very natural. He is the child of Sydney 
the shoemaker, «at Stillford.”’ 

“Upon my word, { beg your pardon,” exclaimed Mr. Twiddles ; 
“but I thought Mr. Sydney was——surely Ihave not been making 
a mistike t-In fact, I thought you were the shoemaker’s daughter.”’ 

“Of course I am:”’ 

“Then the child is your brother ?”’ 

** Yes, he must be, of course; one forgets these little things.” 

“It seems Miss Dobell can recollect them for other people,”’ 
remarked Mr. T widdles. 

**Oh, she is fond of children; and she is, of course, doubly fond 
of him for the danger he has run.”’ | 

“Well,” thought Mr. Twiddles, ‘‘:you are a cool hand! You 
have lived so long with your superiors that~ you imagine you are 
one of them, and have no feeling left for your own flesh and 
bleod !”’ 

“ Mr. Twiddles,’”’ said Miss Jane, after a pause; ‘‘ how long 
is this farce to continue ?” 

“ What farce do you mean—my painting ? Upon my word, I’m 
glad you mentioned it. It 1s a farce; I can’t finish the picture, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“Ab, I mean the other farce, Mr. Twiddles. Do you imagine 
that I do not know your proper name? Why, it’s as easy to read 
asa double acrostic! ‘The village painter turned out to be the 

Lord of Burleigh, you know, Mr. Twiddles, and the village maiden 
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found it out too late; and I’ve found it outin time. How silly 
you do look, to be sure! and now you are afraid of me, poor little 
me! Do you suppose all village maidens are of the same pattern, 
my Lord of Burleigh? Mr. Tennyson’ s would have refused the 
nobleman, and quite right too; but a shoemaker’s daughter might 
scorn a humble painter, and yet not disdain a gentleman. Hush! 
here comes Miss ‘l'abitha; please not a word before her.” 

Miss Tabitha Dobell was not in the usual frame of mind b 
any means, and looked both cross and frightened. Mr. Twiddles 
thought she might have heard of the accident, and began to re. 
assure her by telling her the particulars of the adventure. 

‘High art, I confess, my dear Miss Dobell, nearly lost an 
ornament.” 

“High art!’’ suid Miss Tabitha. ‘ Low art, if you like; I 
won't detain you now. It will be most inconvenient for us to 
continue our sittings, Mr. T'widdles, just now, and perhaps it will 
be better to discontinue them altogether.” 

“ By Jove,” thought the, painter, ‘‘ she’s seen that caricature I 
drew of her! What a fool 1 was not to tear it up! Then I will 
wish you good afternoon, madam,”’ he said out loud. _‘t Good-bye, 
Miss Sydney.” 

“ There, come along !’’ exclaimed Miss Tabitha, very crossly ; 
“never mind stopping to shake hands.’’ And she hurried off 
the fictitious Jane Sydney in the most unceremonious manner. 

“If it were not that I shall never get a chance now to speak to 
Miss Grace, J should not care,’ thought the painter. ‘‘ That shoe- 
maker’s daughter is # caution! why she nearly proposed to me! 
I wonder how they found out that Iam not really a professional 
artist ? Of course Miss Tabitha would be annoyed if she saw that 
little sketch ; but, by Jove, she need not have called it ‘low art !’”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
JEMIMA’S REVENGE. 


On the morning, following the day of his dismissal from his 
position of artist to the Dobell family, Mr. Twiddles received 
a letter which evidently gave him great satisfaction. It ran: 

‘* My peEaR Caar_es,—I am obliged to leave this letter for you 
at your London address, as the people there will not tell me where 
you are ; but they promise to forward anything to you. Pray let 
me know where you are, and appoint a time for an interview. All 
I can do to get you out of your scrapes I will do. I know I 
might rely upon you, under all circumstances, and I will stick by 
you; keep up your heart.” 








na pee CB fee 
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“ Dear old fellow,” said Mr. Twiddles, as he folded up the letter, 

“ J do believe things will come all right at last. Perhaps, if all 

well, I might yet appear in another position at Stillford. I 
might venture to speak out to that sweet girl. Let me see, shall 
I write and say [am at Stillford, or shall I go to London? I 
must think.” So he put on his hat and strolled up the road to- 
wards the Dobell’s house. “ Better not go that way,’’ he suddenly 
said to himself ; ‘“‘ I might meet the enraged Miss Tabitha.”’ He 
turned to retrace his steps and his heart gave a violent thump, for 
Miss Grace Dobell, as he supposed, stood before him. He coloured 
up to the eyes, and she grew very pale and looked frightened. She 
was the first to speak. 

“Oh! Mr. Twiddles!’ she said, “ I was so anxious to speak to 
you. I have not thanked you for your kindness and humanity. 
Never can I thank you enough! I kuow that no words could be 
sufficient, and I am so stupid that I cannot find any words at all.”’ 

‘* Pray, Miss Grace, say nothing about it,’’ interrupted the 
painter. ‘‘ I just acted on impulse, and there is no more credit due 
to me than there would be to a Newfoundland dog who jumped 
into the water to save a drowning man. I couldn’t help it. I’m 
always getting into some scrape, without intending it, Miss Grace. 

You might just as well blame me for that caricature of Miss 
Tabitha ; I realiy didn’t mean to paint it with such a red nose—I am 
so sorry! but it’s no use use being sorry ; no woman ever forgets a 
slight to her charms, I suppose.” 

‘* Did you paint Miss Tabitha’s nose, Mr. Twiddles ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I suppose she found the sketch in my portfolio.” 

“No, I don’t think so,’”’ replied Grace. 

“Then what was she so angry about ?”’ 

“T hardly like to say, Mr. ‘l'widdles.”’ 

“ Pray tell me; I am quite unconscious of any other offence.”’ 

* T don’t like to say what [ think; but you must have vexed 
Miss Tabitha and Miss——, I mean Jane Sydney ; [ wanted you to 
know, but I did not like to iell you, they are both very angry.’’ 

“Upon my word, I don’t know why they should be,” replied 
Mr. Twiddles ; ‘I said nothing to Miss Sydney yesterday. I al- 
ways have laughed and joked with her, but never more when alone 
with her than when Miss T'abitha was present ; why should I ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Grace ; “ only I thought you must have said some- 
thing yesterday to offend her. I could see that she was a great 
favourite of yours, and I thought, Perhaps——’’ 

‘Good Heaven !’’ exclaimed the painter, “did you suppose that 
I cared for Miss Jane Sydney? Dido’t you know that I only 
looked at her, talked to her, and flirted with her, because I did not 
dare look at or talk to you? ‘There, it’s no use my trying to 
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stop myself, I’m going away and its no consequence to you or any- 
body else—it’s only one more of my misfortunes, though it’s the worst 
of all. Ilove you, Grace Dobell ! Don’t be angry with me—I am 
not a painter, and my name is not T'widdles, and I hate myself for 
being a sham and a cheat! It makes ms feel more mean and 
unworthy of you than ever. Oh! please, don’t cry, Miss 
Grace ; I won’t say another word—I am mad I believe—I forgot 
what I heard about you too. Say you forgive me, and I will go.” 

Indeed, I am not angry,’’ soothed Jane; “‘ and it is a shame to 
cheat or deceive.”’ 

** Ah! Miss Grace, I know what it must seem to you.”’ 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ cried the perplexed girl, “‘ I cannot 
explain! Idare not! Oh! let me go! Do go away Mr. Twid. 
dles, please—do leave Stillford! Idread to think of what may 
happen if you remain.” , 

“What can happen, Miss Dobell ?”’ 

“Mr. Dobell is coming home to-night,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
with him Mr. James Fortescue.”’ 

** What !’’ shouted Mr. Twiddles. ; 

‘* Did you not know that Mr. Dobell wishes Mr. James Fortes. 
que to be his son-in-law ?”’ asked Miss Grace. 

‘“‘No! May Heaven forgive me for what I said. Farewell, 
Miss Grace! farewell for ever!’ and Mr. Twiddles tore himself 
away, and hurried across the fields towards his own lodgings, while 
the fictitious Miss Grace looked after him with utter bewilderment. 

‘* What did all this mean? Why was Miss Tabitha so angry ! 
What was Mr. James Fortescue to Mr. Twiddles if he had not cared 
for the Squire’s daughter ? And he had just said he did not care 
—ah! he had said more ; and Jane in her heart of hearts was 80; 
glad that he had said it. What would Mr. Twiddles think of her 
when he found that she was an impostor? would he forgive her 
when he found that she was really the shoemaker’s daughter ! 
Would he love her still ?” 

Jane found it quite impossible to answer any of these questions 
she could scarcely realise the meaning of the ideas that crowded 
through her bewildered brain. She saw nothing, and least of all the 
person who had been listening on the other side of the hedge. There 
crouched the radiant Jemima Chollop, the niece of the landlord of 
‘* White Swan.” No wonder she was radiant, for she saw her op- 


portunity at last. She had been put upon for years—she had been 
obliged to call Jane Sydney, “ miss.”” Well, everything comes to 
him or her who knows how to wait, and Jemima had waited to some 
purpose. Yes, she could crush Miss Jane, and she could spite 
Miss Grace too! Jemima had watched the goings-on, and she 


knew that Miss Giace, while pretending to be Jane Sydney, and 
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amusing herself by flirting with the painter, had gone a little too 
far,aod burnt her fingers. 

‘* How mad she will be!’ chuckled Jemima, when she hears 
that young Twiddles has been laughing at her, after all. Won't I 
have a bit of fun!’ Jemima, however, did not look by any means 
in a funny mood when she reached the Dobell house. She entered 
the room where Miss Tabitha and Grace were sitting, and plumped 
heaself down in a chair and began to gasp. 

« Jemima !’’ exclaimed Miss Tabitha, “‘ what is the matter with 

ou ?” 
: Oh, miss!” whimpered Jemima; ‘oh, Miss Grace !”’ 

‘* What is it, girl ?’’ cried Miss Tabitha, while Grace grew very 
pale. 

“ He’s done it, miss !” 

Grace gave a slight scream and clasped her hands. 

“ Done what, Jemima ?”’ 

“He made love to Jane Sydney —I mean, Miss Grace Dobell.’’ 

‘Hush, Grace!” said Miss Tabitha. ‘“ Explain yourself, 
Jemima.”’ 

‘* Well, miss, don’t blame me for listening, for I scorn it; but 
I was inside the hedge, Jooking at a bird’s nest, when Mr. Twid- 
dies and Miss Jane stopped opposite to me. He was making such 
awful love to her! ‘ Bemine,’ he says. ‘ You love another,’ says 
Miss Jane. ‘ None,’ says he, ‘ but you.’ ‘ You do, she says; ‘ you 
love Miss Jane,’ meaning Miss Grace; ‘Me?’ he says. ‘Ican’t 
abear her; shes always hanging about me until it makes me 
sick.’ ” 

Jemima stole a look at Miss Grace, and grew half frightened. 
Grace was pale and her lips firmly closed, but there was a dreadful 
look in her eyes. 

“Go on, Jemima,”’ cried Miss Tabitha. 

“Yes, miss. And then he says, ‘I’m off,’ and he trots down 
the road, and over the fields, at twenty miles an hour—and Jane; 
I mean, Miss Jane—sits herself down on the bank and begins to 
cry. Icame away, miss, for I can’t bear such goings-on.” 

“Stop, Jemima!” said Miss Grace suddenly ! ‘‘ listen to me, if 
you please, and mind you attend to what I say.” 

“ Yes, miss.”’ 

“You will never allude to the young man’s conduct with Miss 
Sidney. Do you understand me, girl ?”’ 

Yes miss,’’ said Jemima, who was getting frightened. 

‘We knew that the young man was inclined to pay her 
attentions,” continued Grace, ‘‘ and should probably have encour. 
aged it; but we have found out that he was not even a respectable 
person. He is only an impostor, and, in all probability, he will be 
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proved a criminal before long! For Miss Sydney’s sake we shall 
keep this a secret ; so you will please take care, and see that others 
take care, that no allusion is made to the encouragement the man 
bas received from Miss Sydney ; remember this, if you please.”’ 

There was a lookin Miss Dobell’s face that was quite sufficient 
to impress upon Jemima that it would be safer, just now, to trifle 
with a tigress than with Miss Grace. 

When Jane got home she complained of a bad headache, and 
was allowed to go to bed without any remark. Indeed, the whole 
house was taken up with the arrival of the Squire and his guest, 
Mr. James Fortescue. 

On the following morning Jemima tapped at Miss Grace’s door. 

“ T thought, miss,’’ she said, ‘‘ you might like to: know that 
Mr. Twiddles has left Stillford. He told Mr. Settle he wished he 
had never seen it, and would never come here again.”’ 

“Thank you, Jemima,” drawled Miss Grace ; ‘it’s of no con. 
sequence, Oh! by-the-bye, here’s a little present for you,’ and 
she gave the grateful Jemima a sovereign. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FORTESOCUES. 


By the end of the first week in August, a large party was assem- 
bled at Hurst House, in Sussex, the residence of Mr. Fortescue. 
Tt was an important event that had collected the guests, for Mr. 
Fortescue’s nephew, James, had proposed to Miss Grace Dobell, 
and she had consented to be his wife. 

The young people had not had much time to make each other's 
acquaintance, but that was a matter of no consequence whatever 
to Mr. Fortescue. He was to have his own way and that was 
quite enough for him. Mr. Fortescue was a man of strong will, 
and had made circumstances bend to him on a good many occa. 
sions. He had been obliged to struggle with difficulties all his 
life, and he had generally conquered them. His own father had 
been a very wealthy man and the best-hearted fellow in the world ; 
for, provided he got what he wanted for himself first, he would 
have given all the rest, which he did not happen to want at the 
moment, to anybody whose praise and admiration he coveted 
But unluckily he had so many wants of his own, and such an 
intense craving for the admiration of man and womankind in 


general, that he spent every penny he could lay his hands upon, 
and ran deeply into debt besides. 


Then the best-hearted man in the world got his son to join 


him in cutting off the entail ; and the estates which had been in 
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the hands of the Fortescues for centuries were sold, and Mr. 
‘ortescue, having reduced himself and everyone belonging to him 
almost to beggary, died. 

Hurst House, with a small park, was the only remnant of the 
estates which was unsold, and passed into the possession of Regi- 
nald, the eldest son. To his younger son, Richard, and his daughter 
Mary, he left his blessing. Reginald had been brought up to no 
profession, and, in spite of Hurst House, was worse off than his 
brother Richard who was a lieutenant in a regiment in India ; but 
he had a strong will and a good intellect. He let Hurst House, 
and gave up all the rents for the maintenance of his sister Mary, 
and then set off for Australia, with the full determination to make a 
fortune there, and, some day or another, buy back the Hurst estates. 
He was a healthy and sober man, so that a certain amount of 
success was inevitable; but, besides this, he was a man ofonly one. 
purpose and consequently was pretty certain to succeed in what 
be had set his heart upon. All he touched turned to gold, and at 
last, after an absence of twenty-five years from England, he sud- 
denly returned, for the Hurst estates were again in the market. 
Reginald bought them, and resumed his proper position in the 
county. Of course when he obtained the object of his life, he 
was far less happy than when he was striving for it. He had 
hardly received his ancestral property before he began to wonder 
what he should do with it? One thing he certainly would not do,— 
he would never leave it to his brother Richard, for that gallant 
officer was more reckless than his own father had been. Bat 
Richard had children and Mr. Fortescue determined to make one 
of them his heir, provided that he approved of him. 

Richard, who was now a widower, bad three children, James, 
and Charles, and Charlotte; Mr. Fortescue asked the children 
down to Hurst House soon after his return to England, and while 
he was studying their character and trying to make up his mind 
which of the three he should provide for, his brother died suddenly 
and left his whole family to his teuder mercy. Mary Fortescue 
begged her brother to adopt them, and Mr. Fortescue rarely refused 
any request of his sister’s. The young people were adopted, and it 
depended upon their own conduct, which of them should become 
the heir. Mr. Fortescue was not disposed to be swayed alone by 
personal liking, or else Charlies Fortescue would have been sure of 
the inheritance. Mr. Fortescue did not care much about James 
his elder nephew—he was slow as a boy, slow at college and 
showed not the slightest disposition to develop auy energy now 
that Le had left it. But James was sure if he was slow; if he 
had no genius he had great perseverance, and if he had no power 
to make mouey or to force his way in the world, he would throw 
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no money away, nor would he ever lose himself in the bye-paths of 
life. He was now twenty-six, and Mr. Fortescue had never detected 
bim in an untruth, never had to reprove him for dicsipation nor 
check bim for extravagance. But with the unfortunate Charles it 
was different; he had been only thirteen when he first became 
an-immate of Hurst House, and from that time until now that he 
was two-and-twenty, never a month had passed without a com. 
plaint of Master Charles. In his short life be had robbed orchards, 
fished in forbidden streams, shot over preserved grounds, been 
plucked at college, and had completed his iniquities by making a 
heavy book on the Derby and losing every penny he possessed and 
a great many more. Mr. Fortescue had resolved at last to have 
done with Charley, and the unfortunate young man was now an 
exiJe from the Eden of Hurst House, and supposed to’ be mourning 
in sackcloth and ashes. Charlotte had done better ; she was only 
twenty now, but she had been already married with her uncle’s 
consent for rather more than a year, and had accompanied her 
husband, who was the son of Mr. Danvers, an Australian settler, 
to his home at the Antipodes. It was only when he heard of the 
Derby fiasco that Mr. Fortescue finally resolved to make James 
his heir, upon certain conditions, and one was that James should 
marry a8 he was directed. 

Squire Dobell was a great friend of Mr. Fortescue’s; they had 
been schoolboys together and had kept up a correspondence all 
their lives. When Mr. Fortescue returned from Australia he had 
looked up Mr. Dobell, who was then in London, and they had 
met there several times since, although, as it happened, neither had 
paid the other a visit in his own home. They had met, two or 
three months back, again at St. Leonards, and there the idea had 
suddenly occurred to Mr. Fortescue that Grace Dobell would be 
just the wife for bis nephew James. James was then abroad, but 
he was ordered home and introduced to Mr. Dobell and his family, 
and matters had turned out as Mr. Fortescue wished, and the 
party at Hurst House was assembled to celebrate the engagement 
of the young couple. Mr. Fortescue’s sister, Mary, did not alto- 
gether approve of the match. She could not understand how 
James could be so tame. It seemed all the same to him whom 
he married. She said to herself, and had often said to others, that 
love was all stuff and nonsense, and not a maid-servant ever left 
Hurst House to be married without Miss Fortescue asking ber 
why she couldn't keep single; but she acknowledged to herself 
that if people were going to be married that a little stuff and 
nonsense was appropriate. Besides, Miss Fortescue, of the two, 
preferred Charles: he had behaved far worse to her than James 


had ever done,—be had painted her canaries, shaved her poodle, 
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and sent her favourite cat skating on the pond with walnut-shell 

skates fixed on its poor paws; she knew who sent the sarcastic 
valentines she received on the 14th of each successive February ; 

and though she considered his conduct intolerable, she liked 
Charles all the better for it. The real reason of her preference 
was, no doubt, the fact that Charley was twice as good-looking as 
James ; the brothers were not much alike, or else the very likeness 

was obscured by difference of personal habits and character. 

James was as tall, but he was awkward and slow in manner, and 
he was solemn enough to be Charles's father. Still Miss Fortescue 
had a keen sense of justice and a detestation of want of principle, 

and she considered that running into debt did exceed the limits of 
good behaviour, if the debt fell upon the shoulders of her brother, 
Reginald. James Fortescue was by no manner of means so tame 
a character as his uncle and aunt supposed ; he was more reserved 
in manner than most young men of his age, but he was not slow 
to feel nor to think, although he was very cautious how he acted 
under any circumstances. As for love—well, he had played out 
his romance ; and come away a loser from the game. He had been 
jilted and it nearly broke his heart ; but his own aunt believed at 
the time he was only suffering from rheumatism, and insisted upon 
his rubbing himself with opodeldoc when he would have liked to 

have shot himself. But he got heart whole at last, and he was 
by no means likely to build his castle of happiness and hope solely 
on the foundation of a woman’s love again. 

Why should he not marry Grace Dobell if she would have 
him? His uncle wished it, and he himself had no intention. of 
remaining sinyle all his life. He knew that very few people ever 
did marry their first loves ; and if Grace could only pardon him for 
having loved before, he thought he could make her a good husband. 
So he told his story to Grace, and she forgave him and promised to 
be his wife. She made no confession to James Fortescue, for she 
had nothing to tell abont herself ; and he thought himself a happier 
man than he deserved to be, and was grateful to, as well as fond of, 
his promised bride. But Grace by nv manner of means suppressed 
the fact that Mr. Twiddles, the wandering artist, had been a most 
frequent visitor at Dobe!l House. Miss Tabitha would have said 
nothing about it, but Grace always thought it best to be per- 
fectly candid where concealment was impossible. So she owned 
to her ‘father that she had been imprudent in giving sittings to an 
unknown person ; but she excused herself by explaining, privately 
anil confidentially, that it had all been for Jane Sydney’s sake, 
who had fallen in love with Mr. ‘l'widdlee. 
Squire Dobell could not be angry with his daughter; but he 

began to see that he had been foolish in introducing a girl like 
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Jane into his family, and he determined to break off the acquaint. 
anceship as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


In the midst of his own happiness, James Fortescue had not 
forgotton his erring brother Charles. While at Stillford he had 
received an answer to his letter which he had forwarded to his 
brother, through his London Jandlord: the answer was dated from 
Taunton, and James sent over there from Stillford. Charley had 
a miserable tale to tell; of £1500 lost on the Derby, and to be 
paid up before the end of August. Time had been given him, but 
unless the moné¢y was paid before September, there was nothing 
but disgrace and ruin to look forward to. James Fortescue had 
done his best with his uncle, and Mr. Fortescue seemed inclined to 
relent and to let Charles have another chance; he consented that 
he should be asked down to Hurst House for the purpose of being 
introduced to his future sister-in-law. James rightly judged that 
Mr. Fortescue would never have suggested this arrangement if he 
had made up his mind to cast Charlie off altogether; so he wrote 
to Taunton and begged his brother to come at once. It was about 
10 o’clock in the morning when Charles arrived at Hurst House; 
he dismissed the fly at the park-gates and sauntered through the 
grounds ; he could not help smiling as he passed the group of the 
three Graces which had suggested the celebrated picture of the 
Seasons, which still remained unfinished. But it was a very fleet- 
ing smile, and was soon followed by a deep sigh. He dreaded 
meeting Grace Dubell again ; he had fallen in love with ber almost 
at first sight ; he had told his love—be loved her still; and she was 
his brother’s promised bride. A sudden exclamation startled him ; 
he turned his head and beheld Jemima Chollop. 

“Mr, Twiddles!” she gasped. 


“By Jove! I quite forgot that it must all come out,” thought 
Charley. 

“How are you, Jemima?’ he said. ‘ Don’t you know me? 
I'm Charles Fortescue—-I was incoy.—don’t you see _—when I was 
at Stillford, and everybody thought I was a painter.” 

“Are you Mr. James's brother ?’’ asked Jemima, whose eyes 
werepreternaturally wide open; “‘and they don’t know it,”’ exclaimed 
she, clasping her hands. ‘* Well you have done it nicely, Mr. 
Fortescue, 1 must say. I think I had better go and tell Miss 
Tabitha—I do really, sir, for there will be an explosion if she thinks 
she, has caught Mr. Twiddles. How could you make such a cari- 


cature of her, Mr. Fortescue ?”’ 
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“ Pid she find it, Jemima ?” 

‘She did, sir, and it just drove her mad! she was furious. 
She told on Jane Sydney, and got the Squire to send the girl home 
aud there was such arow! The Squire said more than he ought, 
perhaps, about Jane ; aud old Sydney struck the Squire—he did 
indeed! and now they are going to leave Stillford--and a good 
. b too.”’ 
roi Curse that caricature!’’ said Charley, looking awfully dis. 
mayed. 

“T must go, sir, and tell Miss Tabitha,’ said Jemima, and she 
disappeared up a side path. 

Charles Fortescue went on to the house with a slow and hesi- 
tating step. He asked for his brother James, and was shewn into 
the library, where he had to wait for aconsiderable time. In fact, 
James Fortescue had to listen to the sudden discovery made by 
Jemima; for, that young woman, who was now promoted to be 
Miss Grace’s own maid, had undertaken the task of enlightening 
Mr. James, at the suggestion of Miss Tabitha. 

‘Why on earth had Charles never told him he had been at 
Stillford?” thought James. 

The reason soon flashed across his mind. Charles had been at- 
tempting an intrigue with Miss Jane Sydney, under the disguise of 
a wandering artist, and he was now ashamed of himself, James 
shrugged his shoulders, and went down to the library. 

‘* Weil, Charles, my boy, glad to see you! Why did you keep 
me in the dark about your having been at Stillford? Iheard of the 
wandering artist down there, but I never guessed it was you! I 
might have known, though, that it required your impudence te 
draw poor Miss Tabitha with such an enormously long nose. I 
pity you, my boy, when you have to take her in to dinner. Look 
here, you had better come now to uncle and get over your busi- 
ness—he won’t be hard on you—only, Charley, don’t mind me ; tell 
him the whole truth. If you owe a couple of thousand, say sv. 
He never would forgive you if you said fifteen hundred, and he 
found out it was more afterwards.” 

“ All right, James—you are a good fellow, James ; and I could 
cut out my tongue, or shoot myself, I think.’’ 

‘‘Brother’’ replied James, ‘‘ what for? Come along.” 

A gentle tap came to the livrary door, and James opened it. It 
was only a note addressed to himself, and marked private; it was 
in Miss Tabitha’s handwriting, and ran :—'' Take my advice, 
and conclude no arrangement with Mr. Charles Fortescue 
before getting his written promise that under no circumstances 
whatever he will marry Jane Sydney. Mention it privately to 
your uncle, if you chouse; but let me know that be has given t!. 
18 
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written promise, or I shall feel it my duty to speak to Mr. For- 
tescue myself.” 

James gave low whistle and put the note in his pocket. 

**Come along Mr. Charley,’’ he said; and the pair went off to 
Mr. Fortescue’s room. ; 

The interview was a long one, for Mr. Fortescue insisted upon 
a full and particular account of all the proceedings of Charley since 
his exile. He did not seem so much annoyed at the amount of the 
young man’s debts as he was by his passing himself as a travelling 
artist at Stillford. 

** What on earth did you do it for?” he said. ‘ Was there 
woman in the case ?”’ 

Charley coloured up and said nothing. 

“ Now, James,” insisted Mr. Fortescue, ‘* if he won't tell, you 
must ; for I can see by your manner that you know something.” 

“T really don’t know anything, uncle for certain ; but I will 
acknowledge that I heard at Stillford that Charles had been flirting 
a little with a shoemaker’s daughter, a girl named Jane Sydney.” 

“ Flirting ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Fortescue.” “ What do you mean? 
Were you trifling with the girl, Charles: were you only a fool or a 
villain? were you trying to ruin the girl? was that the cause of 
your disguise ?”’ 

‘**T was not,” answered Charles Fortescue, who was now in a 
rage. ‘* Hang Jane Sydney! I can’t think how people could be 
such fools—of all the girls I ever met with I think Jane Sydney is 
the last I should wish to have anything to do with | ‘b 

“What did they say at Stillford, James,’’ inquired Mr. 
Fortescue. 

‘* Why, sir, they said that Charles had made a positive declara- 
tion of love to Jane Sydney, and that there was no doubt the girl 
was very fond of him. In fact, there was rather an unpleasan} 
business about it altogether ; and Mr. Dobell, although he thought 
the girl foolish, I know, considers that she was rather badly treated. 
But, upon my word, sir, I don’t see that Charles is much to blame. 
It is so easy for a girl in that class of life to mistake a man’s 
manner ; and if Charles says that he never did make a positive love 
declaration to her, I really think—— 

‘* Make a love declaration to her !’’ cried the exasperated Charles, 
“‘] tell you she is the coolest hand I ever met with! I hate speaking 
ill of a woman, but there are limits to everything. _If you want the 
truth, Jane Sydney made love to me.”’ 


“And you were such a virtuous lad that you never returned it,” 
said Mr. Fortescue. ‘‘ Is that it, Charley ?”’ 


‘Upon my word, I did not, uncle; I might perhaps only— 
* Only what, Charles * 
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‘* Well, sir, only I like somebody else.”’ 

“Oh, you do, my boy? I hope you have no immediate matri- 
monial intentions %’’ 

‘‘T shall never marry, uncle.” 

‘* Never is a long time! Look here, Charley, will you give a 
promise in writing that you will never marry this Jane Sydney, or 
any other girl of the class, without my permission ?”’ 

* Yes, sir. 

“Very well, write it out.’’ 

Charles wrote as follows :—‘‘ I, Charles Fortescue, declare that 
I never had the slightest intention of marrying Jane Sydney, or any 
other girl in her position of life, and will uever degrade myself by 
an alliance with a person of her class.” 

‘* Will that do, uncle ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mr. Fortescue. I never really thought you 
would make a low match, Charles ; but let me give you one word of 
caution,—if you won’t marry a girl of that class, don’t win her 
affections. I don’t wish you to be a fool, but better that, ten 
thousand times, than bea scoundrel.’ 

“Uncle,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ 1 swear, by all that [ hold dear, that 
I never entertained the slightest feeling of affection for Jane 
Sydney.” , 

“ Well, Charley, I will believe you. Give me a full statement 
of your debts, put down every penny, and let me have it this after. 
noon. We dine at seven, and then you will be able to renew your 
acquaintance with your Stiliford friends; for, besides Grace, Miss 
Tabitha and Mr. Dobell dine with us. He is expected here this 
afternoon.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
DISCARDED. 


THE dinner-bell had rung before Charles Fortescue entered the 
drawing-room ; he bad put off the trying ordeal to the last moment. 
It was no joke to have to face that indignant Miss Tabitha, or to 
appear before Squire Dobell, whose house he had certainly entered 
under fale pretences. But, after all, this was nothing to meeting 
Grace Dobell as his brother’s bride. He had confessed his love for 
her and she ! — well, he half thought that on the last day he bad met 
ber on on that lonely road near Hawksdown, she had not looked as 
though she was displeased that he had spoken. She had looked 
pained and distressed, but not angry. How would she meet him 
now? A cold shiver came over him as he opened the drawing 
room door. 
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“Ah, here is Charles!” cried Mr. Fortescue. ‘“ Come here, 
you young dog, and let me introduce you in your own proper 
character. You ought to apologise all round; but I believe they 
will let you off this once. I believe Mr. Dobell has forgiven 
you,” 
Mr. Dobell shook hands with Charles Fortescue, but made no 
remark. 

“ Miss Tabitha Dobell you know already, Charles.” 

Miss Tabitha made her most stately curtesy, and involuntarily 
rubbed the tip of her libelled nose. 

‘* Where is Grace ?’’ continued Mr. Dobell. Oh, here you 
are! Now, Charles, make your excuses to your future sister.’’ 

“By Jove, what’s the matter with the boy?” exclaimed Mr, 
Fortescue, as Charles turned as pale as death, and stepped back 
suddenly, treading, in confusion, on his Aunt Mary's pet spaniel, 
Fido. 

‘“*For a moment Charles heard and saw nothing ; one glance 
had annibilated him, for before the astonished youth ‘stood, as he 
supposed, “ Jane Sydney.” 

‘* Have you forgotten me, or did you mistake me - for anyone 
else at Stillford?” asked the young lady with a clear slow voice, as 
she fixed her eyes steadily on Charles. ‘You know me now, do 
you not ?” 

“Yes,”’ he replied; ‘‘ how could Ibe sucha fool? Jt was 
only fora moment I was confused, Miss Dobell; pray, excuse my 
stupidity. I’m afraid J] have hurt Fido.”’ 

** Yon have killed bim, Charles !’’ cried Aunt Mary, reproach- 
fully. 

‘* Not co bad as that,’’ said Mr. Fortescue; ‘‘ he’s not hurt 
much. Ah, dinner at last! and the company parted off to the 
dining-room. Charles took Mrs. Twyford, the lawyer’s wife, down 
and sat between her and Mrs. Whympill, the Doctor’s wife, 
so that he was sheltered from contact with his old Stillford ac. 
quaintances. If he had been confused and awkward when he 
entered the drawing-room, he was so no longer. 

Mr. Fortescue was astonished at this sudden change. 

“ Look at Charles !’’ he whispered to Mary: “did you ever see 
such a boy? One would think he had never known a care in the 
world. I'm afraid he will tire out even your good nature, my dear 
Mrs, Twyford, if you let him run on.”’ 

“Oh, dear no!’’ she suid; “he is only beginning—are you, 
Charles.”’ 

Mrs. Twyford had known him since he was a boy, and he was 
a great favourite. 

Little did the lad know or care what he talked about. One 
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thought was in his brain! One thought he could not grasp or 
dwell on until he was alone—it went on humming through his 
brain. The girl he loved was free; and he was free to love her. 
He kvew as little what he ate and drank as what he talked about, 
and he had taken quite enough champagne when the ladies rose and 
left the dinner-table. The gentlemen closed up and conversation 

w general. At last, coffee was announced, and most of the 
party had left the dinin:-room. 

Mr. Fortescue, who had been talking for a few minutes in an 
undertone to Squire Dobell, linzered. 

“« James,”” he whispered, “‘come back from the drawing.room 
presently ; I want you for a moment.” 

‘Stop, Charles,” he said; ‘* I want you to explain somathing 
to Mr. Dobell.”’ 

James accompanied Mr. Twyford, and Mr. Whympell, and 
Mr. Roseleigh, the vicar, to the drawing-room, aud then came back. 

**Look here, Charles,’’ said Mr. Fortescue: ‘‘I understand 
you to say that Jane Sydaey was— — well, never mini, what you~ 
said she was; let us put it ‘forward,’ ani that you never gave her 
the slighest encouragement, or iniucel her, in any way, to con. 
sider that you loved her.” 

“ Before Mr. Charles Fortescue answers,’’ broke in Mr. Dobell, 
“T must tell him that, whether he intended it or not, he played 
mischief with that young girl’s affections ; and I am certain of this, 
that. Jane Sydney was never too forward, nor too free in her manner 
with anyone. I could as soon Joubt an angel or my own child,”’ 

‘* Now, then, Charles, explain yourself,”’ said Mr. Fortescue. 

Poor Charley was sober enough now. Explain himself! how 
could he? How could he tell Mr. Dobell it was his own dau shter 
who had half made love to him? How could he tell Jans that it 
was his own promised bride. He saw the yulf before him; aul he 
gave oue look at James, and then took the leap. 

“Mr. Dobell is quite right uncle; Jane Sydney is ali he says, 
fair as an angel and as pure; and I did love her, and I tried —no 
I did not try, it was in spite of myself that I told her I loved 
her.”’ 

Mr. Fortescue looked at Charles with disgust; James stared 
at him with astonishment; Mr. Dobell gave a grave and solomn 
bow. 

‘* Now, then,” said Mr. Fortescue slowly, “we will join the 
ladies. Let me see you at 10 to-morrow, Charles Fortescue, I 
shall not expect to see you in the drawing room to-night.”’ 

“What does this mean, Charley ¢’’ said James, as they stopped 
for a moment on the staircase. 

** Tt means ruin, James—don’t come near me, please, to-night, 
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I will see you after my interview with my uncle, to-morrow morn. 

“ Jemima,”’ said Grace Dobell, as she was preparing for bed. 

“ Yes, miss.” esi 

“Do you think you could get a paper which is in a desk 
which stands on a table close to the back window in Mr. Fortescue’s 
library—I don’t think the desk is locked. Indeed, the lock is 
broken !” 

‘* What paper is it, miss ?’’ 

“Ob, nothing but a paper written by Mr. Charles Fortescue, 
in which he says he never had the slightest intention of acting 
honourably by Jane Sydney.”’ : 

‘* You don’t mean it, miss ?’’ exclaimed Jemima, eagerly. 

Indeed, Ido, Jemima. It seems only right to me that Jane 
Sydney should see it, and her father and mother. It is a duty, 
almost, to undeceive her.’ 

“Oh, yes, miss !’’ cried Jemima. 

“And I thought you might go to Stillford, Jemima, by the 
first train to-morrow, and show them the paper—only. mind and 
bring it back. I can say you have gone to get my pearl necklace ; 
I have not brought it with me, and I might want it.’’ 

“Yes, miss,”’ said Jemima. 

‘* Here is a £5 note, Jemima, in case you want money. You 
can go now, and if you do happen to find the paper, give three taps 
at my room door as you go up to your own room.”’ 

Grace Dobell took up a book and read it very quietly for an 
hour or more. At last she heard the signal—three slight taps were 
given at the door. Grace gave a satisfied smile; shut up ber 
book, and went to bed. 

Charley looked pale and determined when he entered his uncle’s 
room, at 10 o’clock on the following morning. 

‘* T have very little to say to you,” said Mr. Fortescue. ‘I 
could have excused anything in you but a lie, Charles, and you 
have told me a most wilful one. It was unutterably mean of you 
to try and take that poor girl’s character away. I hate a mes- 
allianee, as I hate the devil ; but if she were all you said of her, 
she is too good for you. I shall pay your debts for my own sake, 
and then I have done with you. Change your name if you have 
any respect left for yourself, or any one else; and with a new name 
try and lead a new life. You may go.’’ 


Charles drew himself up to his full height, and stood like a 
criminal doomed to punishment and able to endure it. 
“ It is only fair,” he said quietly. “Thank you, uncle, for all 
you have done for us. You don’t believe I care for anyone but 
myself in the world !—well, it’s my own doing.—Ob, uncle,” he 
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burat out, ‘‘do tell my sister and poor James not to think too 
hardly of me. Tell Aunt Mary I cannot say good-bye ; and now, 
dear uncle, farewell for ever.”’ 

He put out his hand, but Mr. Fortescue pretended not to see it, 
and in another moment Charles was gone. 

On the following day Jemima returned with the pearl necklace 
to Stillford. 

‘Did you happen to see anything of the Sydneys?’’ inquired 
Grace. | 

‘Yes, miss! I was only just in time; they were all leaving 
Stillford just as got there. 1 saw them all on the platform.” 

“Did you tell Jane ?”’ 

‘Yes, miss, I got her into the waiting-room, and I told her first 
that Mr. Twiddles had turned out to be Mr. Charles Fortescue. 
Oh, miss! you should have seen the flush that came over the sly 
creature’s face! some people would have called her pretty then, 
] suppose, but I never could abide her looks ; so I pulled out the 
paper, miss, and I says: ‘ Now, Jane, you see what an escape you’ve 
had, and I hope it will be a warning to you to keep yourself to 
your own station.’ ” 

‘* What did she say, Jemima ¢’’ 

“T don’t know, mivs. I saw her going off in a faint, so I prop- 
ped her up on a sofa that was in the room, and I hurried away ; 
but I heard afterwards they got on all right. But oh, Miss Grace ! 
that wasn’t all of it, whom should I meet but Mr. Charles, him. . 
self, this morning, on his way to Stillford, 1 do believe! ‘ Any 
news, Jemima,’ he says to me, ‘at Stillford?’ ‘No, sir,’ I an. 
swered; ‘the Sydneys have left for Australia, or somewhere.’ 
‘Where are they now?’ be cries; ‘ where did they sail from ?’ 
‘From Liverpool,’ I says. ‘ Miss, I did, indeed! for I thought it was 
a pity he should follow them to London. It’s my belief, miss, 
Mister Charles is at Liverpool, or very near it, this moment; but 
I don’t think he’ll find Miss Jane—I don’t, indeed !’’ 

“T think you acted wisely, and for the best, Jemima,’’ ob- 
served Miss Grace. “ Give me back the paper.” 

“Oh, dear, miss, I can’t ; for Jane clutched it so tight in her 
hand, when she fainted, I could not get it.” 

‘“ Unlucky!’ exclaimed Miss Grace, as she thought that Mr. 
Fortescue would miss the paper from his desk some day or another. 
Two days afterwards it happened exactly as she Lad feared. She 
found the old man searching among his papers at that very desk. 

‘*T cannot find it anywhere,’’ he said, half out-loud. 

‘Find what ?”’ asked Grace playfully. 

: “A paper, my dear. Some one must have taken it out of the 
desk, ”’ 
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“The last person I saw near it,” said Grace, thoughtfully, 
‘‘was Mr. Charles Fortescue. I remember seeing him in this 
room, bending over some papers the last evening he dined here, I 
remember I was looking for James at the time.” 


Mr. Fortescue said nothing but closed the desk and left the 
room. 

“Tt was the best thing to say,’’ thought Grace. Perhaps it 
was, but she need not have told such a lie, if she had only known 


that Jemima had the missing paper safe in her own pocket, and 
that she meant to keep it. 





GEORGE SAND. 


Drp’st know the greatest genius of our world: 
The bravest, truest heart that ever beat 
In woman’s breast ; and yet most meet 

To typify all tenderness? Unfurl’d 
Unto the breeze of thought, now see’st thou not 
A standard for true woman’s highest lot ? 

Hast mark’d the idle hands that would have hurl’d 
It downward? Ah! methinks if thou hast been 
Watching each deed of hers in every scene, 

Waiting upon the course of this great life, 

And mark’d it rise above each petty strife, 

Thy life is richer, and thy spirit’s mien 

Is stronger, purer, better-grown, aye, grand, 

In contemplation of this star, George Sand. 


Ernest LeIDHOLD. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


THE VOYAGE. 


Ir was a fine August day when we reached Hull by an after. 
noon train. We dined in an oppressively close room at the Station 
Hotel, and then walked down to the Docks, and took our berths on 
board the steamer ‘‘ Orlando’’ for Goteborg. That duty performed, 
we had some hours to spare which we would have gladly occupied 
in some amusing way. Alas, we were not in a town that then 
afforded material for diversion. The shops were closed ; the theatre 
was closed ; the docks were idle. We gazed with a brief curiosity 
at the street tramway, which gives evidence of the flatness of the 
place—and there was an end of the matter. 

We are fully aware of the commercial consequence of England's 
third port; but importance cannot command affection. Men canonly 
have attachments to such spots because they have been born in 
them. Our births make us love strange things. 

We retired to our cabin at ten o’clock, and found that its win. 
dow (which looked towards the stern of the steamer) was imme- 
diately above one of the ships’ enormous holds, into which a heavy 
catgo wa8 being slowly lowered by means of steam cranes. This 
cabin had been warmly recommended tv us as possessing several 
advantages. Its position with regard to the hold, however, had 
not been taken into account by our kind advisers—or, maybe, they 
had learned the maxim ‘that the unhappiness of one’s friends is one 
source of sweet enjoyment. 

We got into our berths at half-past ten o’clock amidst the roar 
of inward-coming cargo. At. eleven o’clock the noise suddenly 
ceased. Sailors and labourers desisted from loading. ‘‘ All the 
goods are in now,’’ we murmured; “ we shall have peace;”’ and 
we recalled the enraptured Othello’s words, 


“Oh, my soul’s joy ! 
If after every tempest comes such calm, 
May the winds blow ”— 


We hoped to have pursued the passage to a drowsy close, but were 
interrupted, startled, brought to a painful state of wakefulness, by 
a newly-arrived passenger pacing the deck immediately above us. 
He was a villain with creaking boots. We became alive to his 
every movement. We counted his steps as he paced forward; we 
counted them as he came aft. ‘The double-creaking turn that he 
wade just over our heads went through our brains like a corkscrew. 








The total fourteen short steps were as dismal as the howls of Sir 
Leoline’s “‘ toothless mastiff-bitch : and in the middle of his walk— 
on the seventh step each way—he always made a sudden halt, as 
though he were caught by a troublesome thought. Hewas a perturbed 
spirit ; and we determined to learn more of him on the morrow. 
At length Creaks’ perambulations ceased. He descended to his 
supper, or his bed. We reposed with confidence on the quietude 
that now reigned around. Soft as the music of the main, on which 
we should soon proudly ride, came into our memory the Rhyme of the 
Ancient Mariner :-— 
“Oh sleep ! it is gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole tu pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid— ” 
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At that instant the ministers of nightly toil resumed,the loading 
of the hold beneath our cabin window ; they had only been par- 
taking of the day’s last meal. ‘hey returned from it like refreshed 
giants. They talked at the hizhest pitch of their voices, and 
laughed amazingly at the jokes which one or other of them con. 
tinually made. They seemed to enjoy their work and its noise, 
also apy increase of the latter. ‘These rollicking Titans, the dasbing 
cranes, the roaring steam, the clashing goods, made a din as horri- 
ble as that of Vulcan’s smithy. 

Day dawned—the murderers of sleep finished their labours, and 
we glided away into forgetfulness. We expected to have risen about 
nine o'clock, and to find ourselves upon an uncomfortable ocean. 
When, however, we awoke, we experienced the gentlest of all 
motions. A lullaby oscillation, pregnant with pleasant feelings. 
‘If this has to be the nature of our voyage,’’ we said, ‘‘ would 
it were to be to more distant lands! On reaching the deck we 
found the state of affairs somewhat different to our expectations. 
We had come out of dock, and hed been anchored in mid-river 
for two hours, waiting for some custom-house papers. Our 
vatisfaction was damped by this discovery. We did not even 
obtain a recompense by observing that the Humber was yellow, 
and in associating it with the waves of the Tiber. The only 
appropriate sentiment 1 1 rou's lines was 


“Rise . . . and mantle my distress.” 


Venly, when we got to sea, there was auother tale to tell. 

We are not golny to vilify the roighlty ocean ; she was 1D no 
angry mood ; in nautical phraseslogy, * there was no sea on.” In 
fact, she wore Homer's *‘ multitudimous smile,’’ which poets and 
critics religiously admire—io Homer's verse. Hereafter, we shall 
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have some serious argument upon the matter; but throughout it 
must be understood that any shortcoming rests with ourselves, not 
with “the myriad sea.’” In a word, when she smiles she wears 
dimples, and therein lies our confusion. 

Qur dear companion, Gloriana—she who has pressed hardily 
up the steeps of Benlomond—who has felt a joy in circling the 

lish lakes from morn till eve on long summer days—who has 
contended with the wind, and struggled through the mist in vales 
and on hills, succumbed to the twinkling mirth of the ocean, and 
ingloriously sought her berth two hours after noon. As for our- 
selves, we tried during the morning to withdraw cur minds from 
any sense of unpleasantness, by taking a general, although a quiet, 
unobtrusive interest in the things and people around us. It was a 
diversion to watch a voluminous, fat, pompous, Germanesqued 
Swede strutting about and abusing every language that came out 
of his mouth. In a season of true respose be would have been 
intolerable; but in our sea-green mood it served as a humorous 
balm to listen to him crying out with noisy confidence, “ Yes! ves! 
yes! all the same!” when, at breakfast, he was asked to have bacon, 
beefsteak, sugar, coffee, or anything else: and to observe him 
perambulating the sbip during the whole morning, and continually 
turning up at the steward’s pantry for something to eat, or especi- 
ally to drink with incessant, ‘* Yes! yes! yes! All the same!”’ 

We looked out for Creaks ; and we did behold our enemy of the 
night, although it was but fora moment. He was a short, thick-set, 
round-headed man, with thin bair and Jong straggling beard. His 
face had a haggard expression, as of one worn by watching, or worn 
by a tyrannical thought which will not let a man rest until it is 
putintoaction. He passed hurriedly through the cabin with short, 
quick steps. We saw him no more during the voyage. He even 
gut ashore withcut our observing him. We were informed that his 
name was Herr Sturieson, 

At the sight of dinner our troubles found us out. Not that we 
were sick; in justice to ourselves, we declare that we never reached 
that dire crisis, although many passengers, more robustious than 
ourselves, were violently overtaken by it. Nevertheless, after soup 
we had a grave sensation sufficient to make us tire from the table. 
Through that day, through much of that night, until Sunday 
afternoon, we listened to—nay, we felt—the unceasing, unvarying 
thud of the screw thrill through our recumbent frame; and with 
uupleasing curiousness we noted the rolling of the vessel as marked 
y our white vest hanging at the foot of our berth. It was a sin- 
gular wave-indicator, but an unerring one. Now, we observed the 
tea-toll give it an inch to the larboard; now, it went hugely to the 
starboard. That Germanised Scandinavian had mutilated a story 
the captain over one of his many morning wiuce-Lmbibatous, 
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“ Dat side of de sheep is po-ort ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the captain. 

“Den the udder is sherry !’’ 

There is very little that can amuse one who waits with patient ” 
anxiety on the ministrations of the sea. Stalwart jokes are ay 
repugnant to him as strong potations. He can only digest the 
mildest humour; he must have mental babes-meat. The German. 
ised jokeling suited our condition exactly. | When the button holes 
of the vest were oblique to the joining of the cabin panels, we could 
say with dilapidated glee—‘‘ ['bere’s a full bottle of crusty port.” 
When there was scarcely a motion of the ghostly garment, we were 
assured the steamer was going on nearly an even keel; we there. | 
upon took courage and attempted to rise; a treacherous lurch 
overtook us in the very birth of our endeavour—‘ There comes my 
fit again.’’—“ Ah!” We give a quick glance at the wave-meter, 
‘* It was three inches of sherry did that !’’ We relapse into submis. 
sive calm, and thank our stars, or the waves, that we are not 
altogether reduced to the despair of Panurge, to prefer being on dry 
land with some one kicking us, or, to ery, *‘ Ob, twice and thrice 
bappy those that plant cabbages! Ob, destinies! why did you not 
spin me for avabbaye-planter ? Ob, how few are there to whom 
Jupiter hath been so favourable as to predestinate them to plant 
cabbages| They have always one foot on the ground, and the other 
not far from it.’ 

We never did capitulate; No! we kept the enemy beneath us; 
we confiscated none of our cargo, and Sunday afternoon saw us on 
deck again, looking over a slightly swelling sea towards the coast 
of Jutland. The evening was fine and clear. A full moon, amidst 
shattered, flying clouds, ever aud again threw a streak of glory ot 
the dark waters. We felt grateful for this taste of the combined 
grandeurs of the heavens and the ocean. 

At six o'clock on Monday morning we were rung up. The 
steamer was about to enter the Gita Elf (the river Gotha). 

Rocky Svea lay before us in all her stern magnificence. Faras 
we could see in front—along the coast on either side, to the utmost 
horizon— were massive grey sea boulders. As we sailed up the river 
the character of the scenery was exactly the same. Rocks to right 
and to left, and now and then jutting into the fair river-way. At 
length we see a habitation in the distance ; it is a square, red house, 
sitting in a lonely rocky corner. Probably it is the home of & 
fisherman ; for we beheld now a few small cobles moored, like the 
house, in a rocky nook ; we then see human beings. Five ragged- 
looking men, on the top of a huge grey water-surrounded rock, 
bathing themselves in the innocent brightness of the early day, and 
gagiug sleepily at us as we steam slowly past. Other isolated red 
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houses begin to peer from amidst the rocks; then we come to a 
rugged rocky island in mid river, crested with the old fortifications 
of Elfsborg (the River Town). Finally, we get a far glimpse of 
Sweden’s second city of Géteborg, lying over and amidst rocky 
bills. From the first—here, or from whatever point you may 
approach her— Sweden is known as a rock-bound, and in itself a 
rocky land. 

From this wild, stern aspect around us one must expect to hear 
wild, stern histories of the land itself; of daring deeds ; of hard men 
and fearless women ; and, in truth, we are entering the very region 
ofromantic daring. ‘The name of the river we are upon, of the 
city before us, of the divisions of the country into Gothic and 
Swedish kingdoms, announce to us the ancient and dreaded race 
of the Goths. Whilst the special district we are in is Wik, the 
cradle of the great Vikings,—the Vikings, the immortal rovers of 
the sea—who claimed as natural prey all they could clutch on it, or 
by it—the Vikings, who must not be confounded with the Sea 
Kings, or Island Kings, who restricted themselves to their water- 
girdled possessions—the Vikings, of whom the Saga declares that 
they “ never seek shelter under a roof, nor drain their drinking 
horns at a cottage fire.’’ 

Europe trembled ‘at the name of these heroes; and it had 
great cause. Did not the Vikings penetrate Spain as far as 
Seville? Did they not defeat the Mahomedan? Did they not burn 
a city in mistake for Imperial Rome? Did they not, after their 
first landing in the year 787, continue their harrying for three 
hundred years, until they possessed the whole of our own island ? Yet 
was the remorseless and rapacious Viking not without a.spark of 
that light of honour which wakes Sweden’s name shine a diamond 
among nations. If his enemy bad fewer ships than himself, he 
would set some of his own aside that the contest might be equal, 
and victory not be attributed to: numerical superiority. 

We glide alongside the quay, and ayain land on Swedish ground, 
Our previous voyage (it was from Copenhagen to this very place) 
was @ most malignant one. We had scarcely passed Elsinore, and 
—in the enjoyment of a good dinner—commenced to rumiuate on 
itssingular associations, and on the mystic Hamlet, when we were 
overtaken by sensations that are the property of the cross-waters 
ofthe Cattegat. Our present voyage was a more pleasant ex. 
perience. Still, our gratitude must not lack canduur, and it cannot 
go beyond this :— 

“ Farewell! thou steady, swift and staunch Orlando ! 
Our thanks thou hast, our love is with the land, oh! 
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GOTEBORG. 


You never lose sight of Sweden’s rockiness, wherever you may be; 
and in Géteborg streets you ascertain the fact as distinctly as when 
slowly feeling your way to her amongst the river crags, you se 
that the town is built on rocks, and that it lies in an amphitheatre 
of cold, grey-blue rocks. You soon, however, lose the sense of their 
sternness. The city is penetrated by the river: its principal 
streets have their canals. Goteborg has thus an amphibious, 
Dutch appearance: indeed, its earliest population was Dutch: 
but the place is much sweeter and whiter than any town we have 
seen in Holland, except, perhaps, Utrecht. 

Once more we took up our quarters at the Géta Kiillare, and 
with all its imperfections, we felt very comfortable in the foreign 
compound apartment, which comprises bed, sitting, and dinin 
rooms in one. Ours was well furnished, with those smal] beds (s 
awkward at, first, so delicious afterwards), sofas, tables to dine or 
write at, and long console glass, at once ornamentation and illu. 
mination—and lighted by three large windows draped with flowing 
curtains. Its view was open and cheerful, commanding the eccle- 
siastical-looking railway station and its great square. 

After breakfast we made ourselves re-acquainted with Gustaf 
Adolf’s square, which forms a fine open centre for the city in 
front of the Borse and guard.house. ‘he great watrior is idea- 
tified with the foundation of the city, and it has done him honour 
in the statue here erected. The streets of Goteborg are well 
paved, and are always bright and clean. ‘The recurring canals 
and their score of bridges give them a varying picturesque appeat- 
ance Now and then you come upon the blue-and-black sentry- 
boxes, with loosely-clad soldiers, sluggishly parading about, which 
are a strong semi-military contrast to the commercial character of the 
city. Your path is ever being crossed by servant-girls neatly dressed, 
with small boots and simple silk handkerchiefs over their beads 
instead of bonnets—and they can sometimes infuse a little coquet- 
tishness into their distinctive servile simplicity. Young as these 
maids generally are, we were told at Stockholm that they have 
positions of responsibility—they are housekeepers, and see after all 
the requirements of their mistresses’ households. Jn this and 
other matters the metropolis thinks the Géteburgers rather aristo 
cratic. These sights, in combination with the unloading of vessels 
at the numerous wharves—particularly the small craft laden with 
firewood, which enter the canals even to the heart of the town 
to discharge—make Goteborg’s streets always animated and in- 
teresting. 

We soon found the advantages that the Swedes possess in the 
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long continuance of settled weather. It is quite a counterbalance 
for their long, severe winters. It enables them to spend the 
summer nearly altogether in the open air. 

To the rear of the Gdta Kiillare is a fine public garden, called the 
Triigarden, in which is a large hotel, verandahs, summer-houses ; 
and an immense array of chairs and small tables in front of an 
erection where a good band plays during the afternoon and even. 
ing. The whole lies in the midst of magnificent trees, with open 
spaces laid out in flower-beds. 

Many of the wealthier class go to the rocky, sea-side resorts of 
Sard and Marstrand for the hot season. Those who do not do 
so, have at their command Triigirden—and even a finer spot, 
about ten minutes distant from the city, called Dorentzberg. Here 
they enjoy their delicious summer and autumn to the uttermost. 
Towu-pent though they be, they can breathe pure air for a large 
part of each day, refresh themselves with the pleasant greenery. 
and at the same time live in a goud and cheap style. Some take 
breakfast in the public gardens, a greater number dine, but multi. 
tudes here partake of their evening meals. 


Hours in Sweden. 


“ Pry’thee, think, 
There's livers out of Britain.” 


Aye, and we have come into a land which will shame us out 
of any boast we may make of eating-and-drinking valour. We 
take it that the Swedes have most prodigious stomachs, Let us 
mention, first, that the meal of tea is discarded by them altogether. 
Their coffee is often very good, and is taken as a dram a short 
while after dinner: but they do not take, probably because they 
cannot make, tea. The stuff they provide is called thé-vatten 
(tea-water). In lieu of that simple meal come many beverages, 
and meats, and sweets. Here in Triagriden, at our evening tea- 
time hour—the band playing operatic airs—cool winds sighing 
through the lofty, encompassing trees—the appetite cheered on by 
pleasing sounds, and sights, and merry intercourse—the summer- 
houses overflowing, the small round tables well filled—each and all 
are occupied with gastronomic affairs. 

The variety of solids is very large. We had what is called a 
sexor, which is generally an evening meal of all and sundry. We 
were amazed at the different descriptions of viands that composed 
it: There was not much of each, certainly, but everything was 
alluring, and neatly set before you in separate small plates, There 
was a graduated scale of food—satisfying, yet creating an appetite. 
And the price was moderate ; Jess than what is often charged fora 
chop ina London dirty cookshop. Lest this may be thought an 
exaggeration, we may mention that an English gentleman whose 
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acquaintance we made en voyage, and Who paiu his first visit to the 
gardens on this occasion, made a scrutiny into the matter. He 
had a head for figures, and counted thirty-six different kinds of 
meat set down for the sezor of which he and his friends partook. 

We do not, however, rest our assertion of Sweden’s large 
living, on these late prodigious meals, although they would form 
a sound basis to reason upon. We have an ampler field for our 
argument. Let it be remembered that the eating we have men. 
tioned has been preceded by a dinner—a dinner, we should say, 
exceeding ours in the same proportion that a seror exceeds our 
tea, and furthermore that the dinner has been introduced by the 
world-renowned Smorgas. 

The Smorgas is peculiar to Sweden. Norway draws her 
national rights direct from Sweden’s Sovereign, but she has never 
shared this Swedish privilege. Denmark once possessed Sweden 
as a part of her kingdom, but she never appropriated her Smorgis. 
In this matter Sweden, star-like, stands apart from the world. 
Nor is it a local or capricious custom. {[t is in every hut, in every 
palace ; all society partakes of it, from the monarch to the peasant ; 
it appertains to every day, and all seasons ; summer does not pre- 
clude it, winter makes it precious, and lapse of years endears it 

We think we see it now! In the dining-room a table is set 
apart for it. On the table are spread meats of various kinds, cut 
into small portions, cooked, uncooked, and pickled, onions, butter, 
cheese, white bread, dark Andckebrod. (By the way, this knackebrod 
itself demands a special word. ‘This thin, brown, crisp food is 
made in large cakes, with a hole in the centre to allow of a number 
being strung together and carried —this knackebrod is Sweden's 
staff of life. The Swede is more attached to it than the Scotchman 
to his porridge, or the Neapolitan to his maccaroni. Frederika 
Bremer, when travelling in foreignlands, hungered for it.) Well, the 
whole of the good things we have mentioned, and many more, 
are flanked with decanters of strong spirit, and the appearance of 
the board and its encumbrances is that of an altar dedicated to the 
household gods and laden with sacrificial meats and drinks. 

The Swedes are great in many things, but we always admired 
them most at the Sméredsbord. It is with them the crowning 
circumstance of the dav: a restival and a triumph. They leave 
the ladies at the dinner-table, ond come to the preliminary repast 
with imposing airs; the reminiscences of the Thirty-Years’ War 
might be around each of the unlaurelled braves ; they have the 
imposing demeanour of men entermg a capitulated city, of heroes 
approaching to reap the reward of labour and peril, and preparing 
for its full enjoyment. They stand whilst they are performing thie 
cheerful duty. A piece of bread is first taken, it is buttered, « 
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piece of raw, cooked, or pickled meat is laid upon it. ‘These are 
swallowed: the whole countenance expressing satisfaction at the 
operation, and delight at the intelligence conveyed from the stomach 
as to its gratification in receiving the rare morsel. A_ bottle of 
spirit is then selected, a small glass is filled, and at one jerk the 
fiery liquid is sent down to give a mighty stimulus to the digestive 
organs. The Swede now recommences the process, but his method 
changes to the perambulatory. He walks about the table eating, 
eating : by degrees he advances a little from it, still eating ; finally, 
if sufficiently courageous, he wanders to and fro the whole length 
of the room—with morsels between his fingers—eating, ever eating. 
We estimate that in taking his smérgis a Swede can traverse half- 
a-mile to a mile, English. 

Self-possessed, placid, admired, he believes, by waiters and those 
who are dining, the Swede accomplishes the imposing feat of dis- 
posing of his smérgis. It is a lunch in itself, yet is called an 
appetiser—for it is really but an immediate prelude to the great 
event of dinner, which suffers not one whit from what has gone 
before. A nation that lives after this fashion can out-do in eating 
any nation that does not so eat. It has in the smérgis gota big 
start, which it is impossible to recover that day. Let our diners 
brag as they may ; let them get a keener edge to their hunger, and 
a little cheap fashionableness by making their dinner hour late in 
the day ; let them number their courses ; let them add the perform- 
ances of their forefathers to their own; after all, they do but form 
asmall part of our nation, and their stomachic accomplishments 
are, on the whole, insignificant. Here it is different: we have 
gourmands all around. We must acknowledge the superiority of 
their special gift. 

We have mentioned the smérgds thus early in our notes because 
it claimed our attention the very first day, and because reference 
to itis never out of place. It is as much in Goteborg as anywhere 
else in Sweden ; as much anywhere else as in Giteborg. We never 
lost sight of it amongst Swedes. It was in private houses, in all 
the hotels, on every steamer, whether on the North Sea or the 
Gulf of Bothnia, on the river or on the lakes. It is a national 
custom ; it illustrates character ; it is a subject never out of place ; 
its Consideration is opportune at all seasons. 

We were detained at Géteborg for some days. This enabled 
us to examine its principal features, and look around its environs. 
It is Sweden’s chief port for the western world. The greater purt 
of its trade consists in the exportation of timber. The stubborn, 
rocky nature of the country is overmastered by the fir-tree, which 
grows everywhere, and is the staff of its finances. Out of about 


thirteen millions of value of aggregate exports in 1875 — of 
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six millions was for timber. Besides this leading business, fleets 
of steamers come and go continually with passengers, and the pro. 
duce required by and sent from the interior country. The good 
and extensive quays of Goteborg, therefore, always present a varied 
spectacle, agreeable alike to the commercial man and curious 
tourist. Its shops are disappointing—at least to English ladies, 
They have only ordinary house windows to their fronts, have no 
verv large display to attract passers-by,—they are mere parlour. 
shops. ‘The theatre is beautifully situated outside of the town, at 
‘he commencement of the fine alleys of trees that lead to Lorentz. 
berg pardens. It is like a rural pslace. The performances were 
only on altervate pights. We did not visit it, as it was not worth 
while civipg up open-air delights for “ Frou.Froa,”’ 

id Adeu and Lorentzbers t uod occupation for our first two 
evinipes. On the third we wand red past the railway station, 
along the canal, uuder the \inden trees, to the city’s old cemetery, 
with ** ‘liink pé déden "’ ( Think of the dead) over its gateway. We 
must say that tie Swedes obey the exhortation, Round most of 
the yraves are low, thick, well-trimmed privet hedyes ; the coffin 
space in the centre being covered with sand. The trees in this 
cemetery are so dense that the pathways are dim—suited to the 
retiring sadness of mourvers or the sensibilities of lovers. Many 
couples were wandering about—palpable evidence that the place has 
charis for the consolation of melting as well as of wounded hearts, 

On the following day we advanced further along the same road, 
passed an oriental-looking synagogue, and reached the city’s modern 
cemetery. It is a great contrast to the old one. It is situated on 
the side of a hill; the grounds are very extensive, open to the sky 
garden-like, cheerful. In spite of its newness, however, it has a 
picturesque appearance. Here, too, the remembrance of the dead 
is more strikingly exhibited than is customary in England. ‘The 
humblest graves show signs of loving attention, although the 
means employed are of themselves unostentatious. Immortelles 
are strewn widely about, fresh flowers also. One peculiar custom 
came under our notice. Friends—not hirelings—carry the coffin 
and deposit it in the grave; the coffin is there left, the mourners 
drive away, and the service is performed on another day. 

In our suburban walks we could not but observe that, although 
Géteborg has fine alleys of large trees, with the exception of the 
pine, they seem of imported growth; that the space occupied by 
them is circumscribed ; that the ever-recurring rocky eminences 
and the girdle of rocks on the horizon all testified to a meagre, 
shallow soil. There is, indeed, a strong sense of limitation and 
barrenness, which is only relieved by the numerous water-ways and 
the evident careful cultivation of trees. 
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The Museum is worthy of a visit, for although not extensive 
its arrangements are very good. We did not enter any of the 
churches, as we left before the Sabbath arrived. Of course, the 
religion is Lutheran—the churches bespeak it so far as their 
exterior is concerned ; they are spacious—intended to gather the 
multitudes together—and have a pious plainness. 

Apart from its quays, Géteborg is a small city of Quaker 
demureness. There were some large fairs held whilst we were 
there, but the stir was of the gentlest description ; brief in its dura. 
tion, and confined to the squares in which they took place. There 
was no British, rollicking fun; there were no figures so striking 
as the Vierlander flower girls at Hamburg. A single Dalecarlian 
woman, in gayest of colours and glittering with jewellery, flashed 
across our sight one evening.. That figure and a few oxen-drawn 
carts were the only picturesque innovations. 


STOCKHOLM. 


The favourite train from Goteborg to Stockholm, leaves at nine 
o'clock in the evening, and accomplishes the distance (two hun- 
dred.and.fifty miles) in twelve hours. This night journey is a 
safeand luxurous one. The railroad is a single line—therefore 
there is no fear of collisions ; the express is as slow and equable as 
our own parliamentary—and lastly, the velvet seats of the first- 
class carriages are adapted to make most comfortable beds. 

In the twilight we surveyed, with lingering interest, the scenery 
through which we passed. Now, we came upon a rocky prospect— 
now we glided past sheets of still water, overhung by. cliffs and 
pine-clad hills—and now, again, wide rockiness, relieved by a wood 
of pines on a distant eminence, which stood out sharply against the 
sky. When, finally, we laid ourselves down to sleep, that most de- 
licious of blankets wrapped us reund until six o’clock in the morn. 
ing. We never shall forget how exquisite the woods and waters 
and rocks at Sédertelge looked in the clear, sparkling morning 
light. It was a radiant scene, flashing upon us unexpectedly. 
Surely, never before did the prospect look so fair! As Gray said 
of the sunrise he beheld, so should we say of Siédertelge’s sudden 
and inexpressible beauty: ‘‘ We wonder whether anybody ever 
saw it before? We hardly believe it.’’ Stockholm was, certainly, 
not so charming. In driving from the railway statioa we felt disap- 
pointed. Its streets are narrow, its footpaths are paved—paved with 
small knobby, cruel stones—its shops are of the house-window style 
of Géteborg. Even when we crossed the large open spaces of which 
the city is justly proud ; when we saw the broad waters that sweep 
through the northern metropolis, and round all its extremities, and 
beheld its towering palace—not all these claims could, for a 
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time, impress ovr mind, already occupied with the sweet view of 
£ddertelge in the morning air. 

The city did, however, gradually cast its spell upon us. We 
took up our abode at the Grand Hotel, and our room commanded 
the most mperial prospect in Stockholm—we should rather say, 
in Sweden. : 

From it we haveone of the most distinct and comprehensive 
views of the metropolis, which lies in broad grandeur over seven 
islands. We stand on Bilasieholm, an island named after a rich 
Scotchman, called Blasius, three hundred years ago; although, like 
others of its kindred, its detached appearauce is obliterated by being 
joined to and blended with neighbouring islands. 

The prosject we command from hence is from Norrbro to Mose- 
backe. In front we havea long, broad, fine gramite quay, which is 
continually tlironged with ships and steamers. Along the quay, to 
the right, is the large, green Kungsgarden, with the bronze statue 
of Charles XII., above which is Jacob’s Church, and, a stone’s 
throw further on, in our line of vision, is the Royal Opera House, 
with its fine square, named ‘* Gustaf-Adolf’s Torg.’’ From that 
square wesee the Norrbro (North Bridge) stretchingoverthe junction 
of the waters of the Malar luke with those of the hither-reaching 
Baltic. Round the centre piers of the bridge, in mid-stream, is 
the green crescent-garden island, called the Strémparterre. ‘The 
bridge leads to the city-islands—by way of the Lion’s staircase 
of the Palace, which, collosal and square, with its enclosed 
hanging-garden, towers over the broad stream immediately 
opposite to us. Still sweeping our gaze around, on the distant left 
we observe the city rise street above street, terrace above terrace. 
That is the famous portion known as Mosebacke (Moses’ Mount), the 
highest part of Stockholm. In the same direction, but immedi. 
ately at hand, we have the Museum ; beyond it (reached by a 
graceful bridge), the naval island of Skeppsholm, and further on 

(by another bridge) is gained the fortified steeps of Castleholm. 

These are the general features of the scene. But what of its 
details—of its life—of its inner associations? These crowd upon us 
too thickly to be enumerated! The long quays on both sides of 
the water are busy with vessels discharging firewood and other 
produce, and with ever-coming and ever-departing gulf steamers, 

which are as clean and trim asif their business was pleasure excur- 
sions only. The water is skimmed in all directions, by neat steam- 
gondolas, which in this island-city largely usurp the place of car- 
riages and supersede pedestrianism. The Norrbro is alive with 
traffic ; it is lined with shops which, though small, are amongst the 
best in Stockholm. The green island, Strémparterre (Water- 
garden), is occupied by a large refreshment booth ; hundreds of 
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people frequent its green purlieus, and enjoy their meals or other 
luxuries, listening to the music of the choice band periodically play- 
ing therein. 

From the Norrbro you reach, as just mentioned, the magnificent 
Lion’s Staircase, which leads into the Palace—the Palace so grand 
in its elevation and square solidity — the thousaud-windowed, watch- 
ful Palace—the broad-winged, guardian Palace, around, and at the 
feet of which, on its own special islaud, lies the true old city of 
Stockholm. 

That metropolitan centre has its markets and its busy quays, 
some of which we behold from our window. And, yonder, in a large 
open space under the palace, we see Bystrém's statue of Gustavus 
IJI., raised where he first set foot on his return from the battle of 
Svenkasund. More remote, rising over all other buildings, are the 
spires of the two famous churches—St. Nicolas and the Riddarhus, 
That island is the nucleus round which the city has growa aad 
grows. ‘The interest that clings to every stone upon it warms the 
soul. As we begin to appreciate the beauty of the Malar's Q1een, 
our enjoyment is enhanced by the noble memories associated with 
the old city. 

Nor are we without recompense if, ‘instead of crossing the 
Norrbro, we strike into the northern portion of metropolis the. Yuu 
here enter its most modern thoroughfares, which have a life of their 
own; nevertheless, here also are spots hallowed by whispers of 
ancient story. 

The style of the streets, as we have montioned, are not to ba 
admired. They cannot provoke a vlow in the Enylish bosom. Erea 
the principal one, the lenzthy Drottniagatan (Qieen Street), 1s 
scarcely tu be tolerated. Narrow, harshly paved, shop doors and 
windows flush with the narrow footpaths, —there is neither ease nor 
elegance init. The chief interest that it just now preseats is in 
the number of houses over the shops with windows closxl by un. 
couth paper blinds, chiefly representing blue trees, blue water, 
blue nymphs —all possible blue representations excapt the diabolic. 
This window-closing, which is observeable all through the city, 
denotes that the wealthy and tne fashionable have desertel their 
houses for sylvan retirement by the waters of the lake or the sea 
Let us, however, cross Drottnin satan, anlin Clara Church we shal 
breathe another air. The ancient church vpeaks of mach of the 
remorse of John III. for his brother's deposition, cruel imprisonment, 
and murder, He did not find, »s Faller sail, “ that a crown once 
worn cleareth all the defects of ile wearer thereof.’’ But a softer 
thought nestles here: this is the poet Bellman’s resting-place. More 
of these anon. Parallel with this chief street is Brunkebergstorget ; 
@ large triangular space devoted to business, and the Swedish 
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carriages called droskies. This spot has a history of its own. It 
was a place of caves once—a haunt of hermits—afterwards a resort 
of robbers; finally on it was fought the famous battle (1471) be. 
tween Sten Sture and the Danish Christian, in which the former 
was successful. But we want months, not moments or days, to 
fill the measure of our desires in regard to this City of the Waters, 
Let us, according to our necessity, limit ourselves to the examina. 
tion of a few of its principal buildings. 


HISTORICAL, 


Before we begin our quest, let us examine the coinage of the 
country, and learn something from it besides its mere value in 
currency. You will find upon it three crowns. You will find by 
its superscription that the sovereign claims a triple dominion : he 
claims to be King of Sweden, of Norway, also of the Goths and 
Vandals. We are at once transported into antiquity. The muse 
of history speaks to us, and her appeal must not be in vain. To 
become acquainted with some of the leading facts of a country you 
visit, is to possess the very secret of mental witchcraft. This 
breathes life into many a scene otherwise dead, and adds a deeper 
interest to the most romantic spots. Rocks are eloquent, and in 
groves, like Tancred in the magic wood of Tasso, we hear :— 


“The whistling wind, 
His blasts amid the leaves and branches knit, 
And frame a sound like speech of human kind, 
Whereby the gentle thoughts all filled are 
With pity, sadness, grief, compassion, fear.” 


Man ever looks for man; history makes the rocks and trees 
answer to the yearning—touches the mountains into sympathy. 
There is an open space in the old city : it is but pavement enclosed 
by tall, unlovely buildings—but history puts a tongue into the 
stones, and you learn that there the blood of the nation’s noblest 


sons once was shed, and upon the murderous deed she arose in 
wrath— 


“Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free.” 


The waters of the Miilar are blue and pleasant—but they gain 
@ new fascination when you become aware that from one fair island 
royal lips have sung sweetly of its beauties—that its green haunts 
have ever been beloved of Sweden’s sovereigns ; and that, upon a 
remote rocky point, rise the gaunt walls of a castle most famous 
for the dark sorrow of its kingly prisoners, and for the immortal 
love.tale attached to one of them, who has worn the stone of his 


cell in watching for his peasant wife, waving her handkerchief to 
him from a neighbouring green field. 
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Whence, then, let us inquire, these three crowns on the coins of 
the kingdom? Whence this appropriation of the dreaded names 
of the Goths and Vandals? To know something of this must 
invest the land with a high significance. At least, we shall better 
understand the country to which we have come: this country 
which has been styled—the Empire of Honour. And,’ indeed, of 
all comers it behoves Englishmen most to know somethingof Sweden. 
To an important extent in antique and modern historic times she 
has moulded our destiny. Her ancient religion prevailed over 
the whole of Northern Europe. When Christianity militant took 
possesrion of Germany, and spread through Britain, strange to say, 
Paganism here maintained a dark, immoveable front. More strange 
to say, the last kingdom f Paganism afterwards sent the foremost 
champion of Protestantism into batile.shaken Europe. 

We ought to know something, we say, of Sweden’s annals, if 
we take any interest in our own. Cet us, then, briefly review its 
leading lines, and wather the significance of the thres crowns aud 
the triple kingdom 

Sweden muy be said to have had five epochs :— 

1. The Mythic. 2. The Pagan 3. The first [istorical— from 
the advent of Christianity, (a.v. 1000)—throngh the period of 
subjection to Denmark. to the accession of the deliverer, Gustavus 
Wasa. 4. The second Historical, comprisivg. the dynasty, and 
successors to the defeat of Charles XII (1709). 5. ‘the thud 
Historical, reaching to the present time. 

1.The Mytuic Eras. Not so-called be ause therei any doubt 
as to the existence of peoples then be py in the land, inasmuch us 
there is strongest evidence that Sweden has been possessed ly 
nations of which the very names have been lost. We call the era 
Mythic, simply becau-e we can obtain no certain relation of these, 
although like many others they may bave left their impress upon 
their successors, however little we may descern it. The recital of 
their valiant achievements probably lurk in some of our nursery 
tales, : 

_Next, in all liklihood, came the Finns and the Lapps, whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, and whose records are un- 
definable, These peoples, however, exist to this day, and maintain 
manners, language, and character, distinct from those of European 
Nations. After the lapse of centuries the Cimmerians, or Cimbri, 
appeared in those parts and they drove their predecessors, the Finns 
and Lapps into the far north. 

Succeeding them came the Goths. Before their terrible 
presence the Cimmerians altogether disappeared ; but, as a legacy 
of hate, their feuds with the Finns and Lapps were transmitted to 
their conquerors. The arctic nations and the Goths are always 
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found at enmity with each other. Some historians now presume 
to affix dates to certain transactions. These, however, are altogether 
dubious, and at variance in regard to these national movements. 
Thus writers widely place this latest Gothic irruption from five 
hundred to two thousand years before Odin. They agree only in 
placing it before the clearer Pagan eras. The possession of the north 
by the Goths, however, is an imperious fact, as also is that of the 
Vandals being a part of the same mighty people, having their 
dwelling in the western territory along the Oder, its neighbouring 
parts, and in Skine and Blekinge in Sweden. These Goths and 
Vandals it was that in later times shook imperial Rome to her full. 
They, like the earliest mythic people, like the Cimmerians, like the 
Romans themselves, have ceased to be. But their deeds have been 
at once terror and inspiration. The Austrians reported to the 
court of Rome that Gustavs Adolphus was the lineal descendant of 
Alaric. Charles XI. boasted that his troops had not degenerated 
from their ancestors, who had subdued the mistress of the world, 
And, to this hour, local names attest the power and permanent im- 
press of the nation that was in Sweden before Odin. 

2. The Pacay Era Last, from the teeming womb of the East 
came the Aser, or Scythians, under the guidance of the mighty 
Odin, or Sigge. This, some say, was about the time of the Saxon in- 
vasion of England ; others say ages before that period,—Carlyle 
says, “ unknown thousands of years.” 

According to tradition, Odin’s original seat was As-gard—east 
of the Tanais, the reflex, as we shall afterwards find, of a glorious 
spiritual city in the Scandinavian mythology. He first setiled at 
Odensey (Odin’s Island). Afterwards he established himself at 
Sigtuna (the city of Sigge). 

We now contemplate one of the great epochs of the world, when 
old foundations are broken up, and all things are made new. This 
is a time for the cleansing of nations ; when peoples go through the 
ordeal of fire. Ancient evils are purged away; the robust virtues 
alone can flourish, and men learn spiritual truths through mediums 
best suited to their condition. Sigge comes as a conqueror. He 
inakes himself a kingdom within the kingdom of the Goths. His 
territorial dominion is limited. Sigtuna is but the head ofa small 
state; but his sons he places over Scania, Zealand, Jutland, and 
even over Norway ; and, above all these potential accessories, he 
adds to himself the attributes of King, Priest, and Lawgiver—all 
incorporate in the sacred name of Odin. 

Prior to Odin’s emergency from the cloudy traditions of the 
north, we see the huge figure of the heroic Thor, the god of light, 
the thunderer, the Preserver of Nations—whose son, Nor, conquered 
the western shores of the peninsular and created the kingdom of 
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Nor-way. Thor was a potential word. For his great deeds he was 
deemed by men to be a deity; homage is still paid to him by the 
Finns and Lapps, aud even in Norway ; as for ourselves, the mighty 
Seandinavian god lingers ever on our lips; his name consecrates 
Thursilay (Thors-dag). Odin,on coming to the north, found this 
native divinity luminous and large in the minds of the inhabitants, 
He also found a beautiful, though complex mythology, with Thor 
as its sacred head. Odin’s chief conquest consisted, not in deposing 
but in accepting the belief he found, in blending it with his own. 
He added two new cities to the spiritual kingdom he had discovered 
—supplemented about a score of deities—and placed himself with 
his wife, Frigga, as the complement and chief corner-stones of the 
religious system. The celestial city of Asgard is still dependent on 
the devotion and valour of Thor, who every day makes its circuit 
drawn by two he-goats to drive off the hostile giants. Of the 
supreme three in northern mytholegy, Thor is the central figure. 
_ The mounds of Upsala define the relative positions of the deities ; 
so do their order in the days of our week :— k 

Wednesday (Woden, or Odin’s-day) ; Thursday (Thors-dag) ; 
(Frigga’s-dag). Their respective provinces were clearly defined. 
Frigga’s sight penetrated the future ; Thor is the northern Hercules, 
the beneficent Worker of Wonders; Odin is calmer, and with »n 
ampler prerogative ; in him the intelligent of those ages recognised 
a presentment of the Allfadur—the All-Father—the All-One—of 
whose operations and purposes all other deites were but emblems 
and instruments. 

Thus did Odin make conquest of the souls of men; thus did he 
take the Scandinavian heaven by violence, so that his descendants, 
the kings of the Aser, the pontiff kings,—a divine race—claimed 
spiritual pre-eminence over the native priests of Thor; and under 
them, the Sviar, from a tribe, became a conquering nation, and their 
religion that of northern Europe. 

During the predominance of this sacerdotal dynasty events 
become somewhat more distinct, and amidst much prevalence of 
crimes and obscurity, we discover the character of the people to be 
identified with dignity and excellence. The successor of Odin was 
his son Niord. He was clothed with the three-fold power of pro- 
phet, priest, and king. His reign was a prosperous and a happy one, 
and on his death he was deified. ‘To him succeeded his son Freyer 
surnamed Yugve, who removed the capital to Upsala; raised there 
the great temple in which his ancestors Odin and Freya, with Thor, 
Were worshipped, and consolidated the sacred dynasty of pontiff 
kings, whose proudest title they borrowed from his surname, calling 
themselves Yuglings. 

The peaceable character of this theocracy was first surrendere? 
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by the fourth Yngling—Vanland—who led his Sviar to territorial 
conquests. We henceforth behold them asastormy race. Sorrows 
they had, and to the full. Misfortune followed them in nearly every 
form. But the divinity was ever supreme. 

The last Swedish Yngling—Olaf—ascended the throne during the 
invasion of the kingdom by Ivar Vidfadme (about A.D. 623) which 
had been provoked by the fatal rapacity of Ingiald Illrada (the 
Deceitful), who, before draining the mystic cup at his enthronement, 
vowed to double his kingdom or perish. 

Again, we have the heroic movement. Before the angry arms 
of Vidgadme, the young Yngling, Olaf, retires with a few faithful 
retainers to the lands north and west of the Wener Lake. There 
he clears the forests, and obtains the surname of Tre-felia (Tree 
Feller). The star of the Ynglings, indeed, hence rose to more than 
its original splendour. Olaf on the Wener’s shores founded the 
state of Wermeland ; and his dynasty, within two hundred and 
fifty years, through the valour of his successor Harald Harfager, 
obtained a new kingdomthey became conquerors of Norway. 

Sweden, meanwhile, was not forsaken by the hallowed oynasty. 
At Ledra, in Zealand, Skivld, a son of Odin, had reigned with all 
the sacred attributes of his family attached to him. From him a 
lusty branch had descended that maintained its first estate. Ivar 
Vidgadme was Zealand’s king, and, therefore, was of the holy line. 
He came to avenge the murder of his father ; he, thereby, gained an 
empire. His rule was over Sweden and Denmark. His ambition 
extended further; he laid violent hands on England—our dear 
Northumberland was ravaged by him. 

After him came his all. glorious grandson, Harald Hildetand, (of 
the Golden Tooth) king of Danes, Swedes, and of the Goths who 
ever rebelled against the supremacy of the divine race. Europe’s 
traditions resound his fame. Aged and blind, he died in the great 
battle of Bravalla, resisting his rebel nephew Sigurd Ring. 

From the description given to him of the arrangements of the 
fight made by the young traitor, Harald expressed his belief that they 
were not of mortal suggestion, but from the supernatural guidance 
of Odin. Standing straight, facing the war-storm to the last, 
perished the old hero. He was, it is said, slain by the hand of 
Odin himself, in order to hasten him to the company of his warrior 
ancestors. 

Sigurd Ring, then, by might of force, seized upon the double 
sceptre. A wild sea-marauder he proved to be; not without renown 
in his achievements. But these were outshone by the mighty deeds 
of his son, Ragnar Lodbrok. Around this name hangs the last 
traditionary powers of enchantment. He wore the magic mantle 


and the omnipotent spear. He met his fate in our resolute Nor- 
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thumberland, which dauntlessly resisted the rugged invader and all 
his wizard agencies. Ella, our Saxon king, met him with the 
sword, beat him, captured him, and threw him into a pit of serpents. 
In that fierce place, with spirit unsubdued by the thousand fiery 
stings, he chaunted his famous death-song, upon which we may 
remark later. 

Dimness now falls on Sweden's historic page. The succession 
of kings have a feeble and incongruous record, until we come to 
Eric V. the Happy Born, who embraced Christianity, and was slain 
by his people for sacrilegiously despoiling the venerable temple at 
Upsala. It was reserved for his son, Olaf Scotkonung, to establish 
the new faith in Sweden, which was thus about a thousand years 
in stretching hither. We now part awhile from the religion of our 
forefathers. Full of grandeur; full of beautiful suggestions as to 
the works of the Eternal and the Great Hereafter, it will re-engage 
our attention when we reach its imperial seat on the great 
Upsai plain. 

THe EarviustT Historic Periop begins under Olaf Scotkonung. 
The white Magic gave place to the white Faith. Christian mission- 
aries, after centuries of labour, now obtain their reward; and then > 
have left some noteworthy examples that the proselytisers of our 
day would do well to consider. Our English St. Sigfrid, was one 
of the most earnest workers in Sweden ; and he did his work holity. 
He embraced no precipitate conversions. He demanded from 
those who said they believed in Christ, that they should write their 
names in a book. That was mere affirmation. They had then to 
consider the matter twelve days, and re-affirm their belief before 
they were baptised. Therein lay due confirmation and dedication. 
The rite of baptism was received by the convert, clothed in white 
garments. Hence the declaration of many runic stones, that the 
hero, Han dog i hvita wadum (‘‘ He died in white clothes:’’) hence 
the terms—-The White Christ The White Faith. Olaf obtained 
his surname, Scot-Konung (Tribute-King), because he gave a yearly 
tax to the Pope to carry on war against the infidels. He and his 
family were baptised a.p. 1001 ; and the spoils of the heathen 
temples enriched the royal treasury. From subjugating Gothland, 
Olaf took the title of King of Sweden—the title of his prede- 
cessors being Sovereigns of Upsala. 

But let us not affirm too much—Christianity became the 
religion of the land. Nevertheless, Paganism retained many strong- 
holds: there was much admixture of worship—nay, the shadows of 
paganism are in our borders to this day. In the annals of the 
subsequent hundred and fifty years we have a series of royal names 
floating mistily before the eye, allied with pitiable turbulence, 
profane and pious. Then, through the dimness, Holy Eric stands 
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forth brightly. Intolerant of Odin’s worshippers, the declared 
enemy of all misrule, he creates a combination against him, which 
assisted by the Danes, invades his kingdom ; his capital is menaced: 
and on the field of battle, after having repulsed the Danish chiefs, 
he dies—the martyr king. Churches and monasteries were first 
founded by St. Eric. Hence his saintship, and the shrining of his 
bones in silver at the high altar of Upsala’s Cathedral. The 
noblest record of him is found in his code of laws, called St. Eric's 

He lies deep in his country’s heart. His banner is still 
preserved—only to be brought out, it is said, like the Danish 
Dannebrog, in the hour of the country’s danger. His name enters 
into the most sacred oath, taken by peasant or king—*‘‘So help 
me God, and St. Eric, King and Martyr! ie 

Eric’s successor, Char les (1161-1167) obtained from the Pope 
the erection of an archbishopric. Its first possessor, however, soon 
exchanged his'mitre for the martyr’s crown—being slain by Es. 
thonian pirates, who destroyed Sigtuna, and carried off the silver 
portals of the cathedral to Novogorod, whose great church they 
still adorn. 

The subsequent eighty years are blotted-and blurred by royal 
contentions and dirty treacberies—the Gothic and Swedish lines 
being at continual variance. One fuct, however, becomes prominent 
—that the great Folkungar family is gradually increasing in 
power; and, with that, increasing in ambition also, until finally, 
in the reign of Erik the Stammerer, they show signs of usurping 
the sovereignty. The consequent dark and bloody intrigues and 
dissensions have a singular result, which gives Sweden a new foot. 
hold for permanent dominion. The factions, to obtain some respite, 
raise a youth to the throne, Valdemar J. His father, Brreer 
JARL, objecte to such an election, and looks for the crown 
himself. But, mighty as he is, it is a timeof men of might. One 
noble thinks he could shake a king from beneath his blue cloak. 
Birger Jarl appreciates the martial and menacing joke, and submits 
to the election. He becomes regent. He governed, though he did 
not reign. He had somewhat of perfidy in him—this first duke 
of Sweden—but he laboured for his country’s good. He founded 
and fortified the city of Stockholm; he passed an act forbidding 
prisoners to be sold; he revised the national code of laws. By such 
substantial and honourable acts he made for himself a name that 
shines for all time in Sweden’s history. 


On the death of the great regent-father, (A.p. 1266), the 


power of the royal son succumbs to the energetic action of 


his brother, Magnus. Suspicions, wars, divided empire, succeed 


until Magnus Ladulis (the Jarl’s proper son) ascends the throne 
—sole king of Goths and Swedes—a title that had relapsed since 
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Sweden’s first Christian king. What Magnus, however, has won, 
be can only hold through tribulation. ‘ihere are webs of treachery 
and dissimilation spun around him, which have to be swept away, 
only, alas, to be re-spun. In these conflicts, the great Folkungar . 
family perish—like the eastern Janissaries—yet unlike, too, as 
in the case of the northern clan, some say the iron foundation of the 
kingdom was first shattered. Magnus, however, thereby obtains 
tranquillity, and rules with a firmness and beneficence that attain 
for him the national epithets of Good and Great. 

a.D. 1290, finds the son of Magnus called Birger, only eleven 
years old, left by his father to rule under the celebrated regent, 
Thorkil. His brothers, aspiring to royal powers, cause both 
regent and monarch much trouble. Nay, by Norwegian assistance 
they can nearly equal him in martial strength: and one of them 
wrests a royal fief for himself from Birger. In the hour of false 
conciliation, the noble, patriotic minister, Thorkil—he who had 
baffled all treacherous designs against his royal charge—who had 
- made his name illustrious to all ages by his law against the sale of 

slaves,—the faithful regent, is sacrificed, sent to Stockholm, and 
there beheaded. ‘ 

Thereupon, fell a righteous doom on the weak, ungrateful 
Birger. Instant war let loose her hell-hounds, and they ravaged 
the land to the end of his reign. He succeeded in inveigling his 
brothers-to an entertainment at Nykoping, and there caused their 
deaths. Civil war was then prosecuted by Kettlemundsun on behalf 
of one of the dead men’s sons—Magnus—until Birger had te seek 
refuge in Denmark, and his own son, Magnus, was beheaded for 
his father’s crimes,—and thus dragon’s teeth were sown afresh. 

A Swedish diet was held (a.p. 1319), to appoint his successor, 
Birger’s nephew,—a second Magnus—under the regency of Kettle- 
mundsun. Peace and prosperity, and extension of kingdom, 
marked the whole eighteen years of the regency. Then, the cry 
of the innocent blood for vengeance was heard. Birger’s sons 
murder, breed crime,and violence. Magnus IJ, confused and reck. 
less, creates enemies abroad and ill-will at home. Wars and 
taxation are increased by him. At length we see him excom- 
municated by the pope, and execrated by his people, Fear of 
national disaster compels the diet to act strenuously. Its fear, 
however, produces trepidation and temporising. It insists upon 
Magnus resigning Norway to his son, Hako: and Sweden to 
another son, Eric. Thus did the perplexed nation raise its hand 
against, itself; fractured its unity ; on itself performed the opera- 
tion which it is the masterpiece of sublety to achieve—to divide 
and conquer. 

Here naturally commences the national tragedy which resulted 
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first in the subjugation of Sweden to Denmark—only broken 
through after one hundred and twenty-six years of civil turbulence - 
secondly, in the union of Denmark and Norway, which continued 
to the memory of living men. Uncrowned Magnus seeks the 
assistance of Valdemar of Denmark, who for the price of Scania, 
ravages Sweden. Again, a Swedish diet has to arrange the appor. 
tionment of the kingdom. ‘hey met at Jonkoping, and their 
affections centre on the son, Eric IV. Historians here say that 
the last stage of human depravity was exhibited ; that devilish 
passions burned in both father and mother against the son, for the 
honours he received ; that the mother administered poison to her’ 
son. The father'then once more resumes the throne. The crimes 
of a sovereign are deadly wounds to his country. Magnus revels in 
iniquity, aud Sweden bleeds. We have nothing but a record of— 


“ Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity and guile, 
Murmuring submission and bald government.” 


Poor distracted Sweden gropes hither and thither to finda 
leader; she finds no guiding hand; only perjured and malignant 
hands, so that, finally, che lies prostrate and bound. 

A simple process of extinction takes place, when ruling knaves 
are not opposed by vigilant goodness. The shape it now assumed 
was as follows :—Hako, the son of Magnus, is still King of Norway. 
Magnus draws the bonds of alliance close and still closer between 
Valdemar of Denmark and himself. This deepens the detestation 
of the Swedes towards the Danes and their own King. But this 
detestation is turned into horror when they learn that Hako is en- 
gaged to Margaret, daughter of the Danish monarch. Is the 
national soul capable of feeling presentiments like that of the 
individual ? It does seem as if Sweden shrank in undefinable terror 
at young Margaret’s name, as though it felt that— 


“ The spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow ;” 


and recognised its coming fate in the approach of the Danish princes, 
even as Henry IV. of France, long lefore he fell, heard— 


“ With boding sense, the tread 


Of those feet that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris.” 


Despairing, striking out in their blindness, the Swedes imprison their 
monarch, Magnus, and elect Hako of Norway, in his stead—at the 
same time demanding of him to marry Elizabeth of Holstein, and 
his utter renunciation of Denmark. All promises well ; Elizabeth 


embarks for Sweden, to embrace a kingdom and a husband. A 
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pitiless storm drives the vessel upon the Danish coast. She is 
conducted to the royal court, and entertained with rounds of feasts 
and amusements for many weeks—a prisoner of joy—too late, but 
alas! even it is too soon to learn the dark design. Hako 
covertly crosses to Denmark, and marries the young Margaret. 
Elizabeth seeks the convent-shade at Wadstena, where you may 
learn something of her life-long grief. As for the rest—the path 
has been cleared, and the instruments prepared for one of the 
greatest heroines in history. 

In their wrath the Swedes exclude both father and son from the 
sovereignty. They elect Albert of Mecklenburg to the throne 
(a.D. 1364). Wars ensue with Hako. Adjustments are made— 
but Albert, as a stranger, does not learn his lesson well. He 
brings in his own countrymen to feed on the life of the country that 
has adopted him; and he supports the ineffectual efforts of his 
nephew tv gain the Danish throne. His sovereignty totters to its 
fall. Even this does not alarm him. He persists in creating 
malcortents everywhere, and by all means. 

Meanwhile, Waldemar of Denmark, has died. Hako of Nor. 
way, also, has died ; and Olaf, son of the latter by the above-named 
Margaret, reigns over Norway apd Denmark, under his mother’s 
regency. The ambitious mind of that woman could not rest till 
Sweden was added to the kingdoms of herhouse. In this, Albert’s 
mis-policy served her even better than her own eminent talents. 
He twice unsuccessfully invaded Norway in the absence of its 
royal head, and he never ceased to irritate his own subjects. In 1387 
the feeble Olaf, in his seventeenth year, came to his end, and his 
mother reigned in his stead. ‘lwo years later, the disconténted 
Swedes appli d for aid to Margaret. They got it, and finally 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway knew one sovereign, and that was 
& woman. 

To satisfy her subjects, Margaret consented to take as colleague 
her grand nephew, Eric, of Pomerania, and at Calmar, in June 
1397, in connection with the act of Eric’s coronation, she framed 
the famous Union, placing the three kingdoms under one sceptre. 
For a century und a quarter, therefore, Sweden bows her imperial 
head, and is little better than a province of Denmark. 

Margaret’s successor, the above-named Eric—small in mind, 
petty in conduct, had his reign signalised,—/irst, by the hostility of 
the merchant power, called the Hanseatic League, which despised 
him, and would have taken Copeuhagen, but for the bravery of his 
Queen Philippa, daughter of our Henry 1V. Secondly, by his 
contemptible conduct in striking bis heroic wife, whose high, 
English spirit brooking not the insult, she retired to the con- 
vent of Wadstena. ‘There she soon died, and there Denmark’s 
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latest prose-poet has done her noble mewory full measure of 
justice. Thirdly, in the armed resistance of Sweden to the foreign 
yoke. The Dalecarlians, that proud and daring clan, rose under 
“ngelbrekt in resistance to the exactions and cruelties of the 
Danish Viceroy, Josse Erikson (1433). To find out the Danes 
they applied a native shibboleth, and then applied a more than 
native ferocity. They compe.led Eric in Stockholm to sue for 
terms. And thus so soon would Sweden again have been Sweden's 
self, but for the disease of faction, which had prostrated her and 
still kept her enthralled. Smooth promises came from Eric, and 
all went well again—with Charles Knutson (Nach toch Dag) as 
marshal of the kingdom. Dissensions broke out once more, but 
this time in their saddest form—hostilities between Knutson and 
Engelbrekt. And, eventually, as though the patriot spirit was 
doomed to be extinguished in the land, Engelbrekt was assassin. 
ated at the instigation of the marshal. In truth, Knutson’s mean 
qualities counteracted every effort on behalf of the country—only 
Eric’s vileness on the other hand, worked towards final good. Called 
upon by the Swedes to appear at Mora Stone, Eric neglected the 
demand, and was deposed (1439). He became a pirate on the 
Island of Gétland—ten years after the royal corsair was compelled 
to seek shelter in his native Pomerania—there he died. 
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The Good and Evil of Tobacco. 


THE GOOD AND EVIL OF TOBACCO. 


On the 28th of October, 1492, Columbus arrived at Cuba, the 
third island of the New Worid at which he had touched, and 
some of his men who were sent to explore the country brought 
back word that they saw many people, who carried with them a 
lighted firebrand and certain herbs with which they perfumed 
themselves. This was the first time the use of tobacco came under 
the notice of Europeans. The first account of the tobacco-plant 
we owe to Romano Pare, the priest who accompanied Columbus 
on his second voyage, and who was left at Hispaniola in 1496 to 
convert the natives. This ‘‘ intoxicating herb,” as the good friar 
calls it, was closely connected with their religious superstitions. 
Thus, when it was desired to solve any great problem of national 
policy, to learn the wishes of the gods as to the making of war 
and the staying of pestilence or famine, the chief was ‘‘ made 
drunk '’ with copious quantities of this powder snuffed up his nose, 
and that which he said in that state, or immediately upon recover- 
ing from it, was looked upon as a divine revelation. The word 
tobacco was applied by the Indians, not to the plant, but to the 
reed through which it was smoked; and. it is only a mistaken 
etymology which derives the word from the island of Tobago or 
from the province of Tobasco in Mexico. The herb was used in 
each of the methods since so common in Europe. Chewing was 
first observed by the Spaniards who landed at the Bay of Cara. 
varo in October, 1502, when the inhabitants, on the approach of 
the invaders, sallied forth “ beating drums, throwing salt water 
towards the Christians, chewing herbs, and spirting it towards 
them.”” And if these liquid missiles were directed to the eyes it 
might at least have been very unpleasant. 

Beuzoni, who visited Hispaniola about 1541, has left a graphic 
accuunt of the aboriginal methods of smoking, from which it will 
be seen that the pipe had either been superseded, or at least sup- 
plemented by the cigar: ‘‘ When these leaves are in season they 
pick them, tie them up in bundles, and suspend them near the 





* The hi-tory of tobaceo has yet to be written. The ma’eria’s for ii are 
very extensive. In the following sketch we have relied chiefly upon the 
+ ene given hy,— H. W. Cleland :—“ History anc Medical and Chemical 
qcherties of ‘I obacco * (Glasgow, 1840) ; Friedrich Tiedemann : “ Geschichte 

es Tabacke” (Frackfurt, a.M. 1854); Pal» Mantegezza: “ Fisiologia del 


P iacere,” 5a ed. (Milano, 1870); Mantegazza : “ Quadri della Natura Umana”’ 
(Mileno, 1671), 
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fireplace till they are very dry ; and when they wish to use them 
they take a leaf of their grain (maize), aud putting one of the 
others into it, they roll them round tight together, then they set 
fire to one end, and putting the other into the mouth, they draw 
their breath up through it, wherefore the smoke goes into ‘the 
mouth, the throat, the head, and they retain it as long as they 
éan, for they find a pleasure in it ; and so much do they fill them. 
selves with this cruel smoke, that they lose their reason ; and there 
are some Who take so much of it, that they fall down as if the 

were dead, and remain the greater part of the day or night stupe. 
fied. ‘Some men are found who are content with imbibing only 
enough of this smoke to make them giddy, and no more. Seg 
what a wicked and pestiferous poison from the devil this must be. 
It has happened to me several times that, going through the pro. 
vinces of Guaternala and Nicaragua, J have entered the house of 
an Indian who had taken this herb, which in the Mexican language 
is called tobacco, and immediateiy perceiving the sharp, fatid 
emell of this truly diabolical and stinking smoke; 1 was oblized to 
go away in haste and seek some other place.” 

Enough has been said to indicate the primeval uses of this 
herb. When the cruelty and oppression of the Spaniards had 
reduced the native-born Jndians of Hispaniola from three millions 
to twenty thousand—all slaves—it was found that the process of 
extermination had been so speedy that a supply of slave labcur 
from Africa was needed, and so arose the infamous slave trade. 
These importations became speedily addicted to the use of the weed. 
Not only in the West Indian islands, but also in Mexico and 
Central America, the discoverers found the custom of smoking was 
common. Montezuma, last and weakest and most unfortunate cf 
the Aztec emperors, smoked in grand state. After dinner fair 
maidens brought him perfumed water in a silver vessel, in which 
he washed his hands and mouth, and then a luxurious pipe, painted 
and gilded, was handed to him, and whilst he inhaled its intoxicating 
fumes, drawing the smoke in through the mouth, but expelling it 
by the nose in Indian fashion, the pranks of the jugglers or the 
dances and songs of the :naidens, heightened the luxurious pleasures 
amidst which he sank into his midday slumber. Hernandez, who 
was sent to the New World in order to describe its natural history, 
found tobacco in great repute as a inedicinal agent amongst the 
Aztecs; but its ‘‘immoderate ’’ use was said to produce inflammation 
of the liver, and to induce cachesia and other diseases. 

The Indians of South America were also addicted to this her), 
and even at present the Cafusos, the mixed race, have been specially 
noticed for their addiction to it. The native doctors of the Brazilian — 


Indians use it to cause violent perspiration, and for various other 
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parposes eonnected with the superstitious observances which stand 
in the place of medicine. In Guiana, when Raleigh was vainly 
seeking El Dorado and the golden city of Mansa, he found tobacco 
smoked by the chiefs, and from this quarter it seems probable that 
the herb first found its way into England. That tobacco was used 
by all the South American natives is by no means certain. In 
Paraguay it appears to have been introduced by the Spanish 
Jesuits, who came to convert the Indians to Christianity. So at 
the discovery at Peru and the lands of the West Coast none of the 
Spaniards make any mention of the herb as being used by the 
natives. Tobacco, when introduced by the Spaniards, became a 
great favourite, and now over all portions of South America it is 
constantly used. Amongst the tribes of North America the custom 
_ of smoking tobacco seems to have been almost universal, and can 
be traced to a period of great antiquity, as in the old grave-mounds 
pipes have very frequently been found. ‘i hese pipes are usually 
of some very hard stone, and must have required great patience 
and skill to fashion into the quaint and grotesque forms which 
they generally possess. Some of the mounds from which they are 
tuken are surmounted by colossal trees, known to be centuries old. 
The Indians generally use pipes made of a red stone, which is 
known only to exist at Coteau des Prairies, a long ridge of rocks 
forming the summit of a precipice thirty feet high and two miles 
long, and for a considerable portion of the way shining as if a 
liquid polish had been poured over it. The most famous spot in. 
Indian legend is this red-pipe stone quarry ; for here, according to 
their tradition, the Great Spirit gathered their nations together in 
the valley, and standing on the summit of the rock, he broke a 
piece from it which he fashioned into a pipe, and smoked it above 
them to the four quarters of the globe, telling them that as this 
stone was red, that it was their flesh, and that the ground on 
which it grew was to be a sacred land of peace, which the war-club 
and the scalping-knife must never be allowed tu profane. At the 
last whiff of the pipe the Great Spirit’s head went off in a cloud ; 
what became of his body is nut stated. The rock for several miles 
was melted and glazed, two great furnaces were opeved beneath, 
aud two female guardian spirits eutered them, and these remain 
to answer the invocations of the medicine-men when they visit this 
holy land of the Indians Here also, say the Sagas, the Indian 
hations took refuge when the land was covered with the great 
deluge which destroyed all living things. But the water coutinued 
to rise, until at length it covered them, and their flesh was con. 
verted into red pipe stove! Ove maiden aloue escaped froin’ this 
fate, and she owed her good furtune to having caught bold of the 
foot of a very large bird, by which she was carried to the top of 
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a cliff far above the reach of the water.* Franklin tells us thet 
in return for a Christian sermon an old Indian gave the followi 
narrative :—‘‘ What you have told us is very good; we thank 
you for coming so far to tell us those things you have heard from 
yeur mothers; in return we will tell you what we have -heard 
from ours: In the beginning we had only flesh of animals to eat, 
and if they failed we starved. Two of our hunters having killed 
a deer, and broiled a part of it, saw a young woman descend from 
the clouds and seat herselfon a hill hard by. Said one to the 
other, ‘It is a spirit, perhaps, that has smelt our veni-on; let us 
cffer some of it to her.’ ‘hey accordingly gave her the tongue; 
she was pleased with the flavour, and said, * Your kindness shall 
be rewarded ; come here thirteen moons hence and you shall find 
it.’ They did so, and found, where her right hand had touched 
the ground, maize growing; where her left hand had been, kidney 
beaus ; and where she had sat they found tobacco.” 

Tiedemann, writing in 1854, notes that the Indian tribes not 
only obtain tobacco by commerce with the traders, but also bave 
from time immemorial cultivated it. The seeds are sown, and the 
plant allowed to prow with very little attention, and when cut 
down it is dried in the huts, and reduced to powder. In taste and 
scent it is said to be more like camomile than the ordinary sorts, 
and is not used by Europeans. Various other herbs are employed 
by the Indians to supplement or to supersede tobacco. 

Smoking is the chief pleasure of savage life. After exposure to 
the dangers and diffi ulues of a hunting excursion, on the return 
from the war-path, aud at every convenient opportunity in that 
life of miserable dirt and squalor in which the “ noble savage” 
passes his days, the pipe comes into requisition. So important is 
it to him that its enjoyment assumes something of the nature of a 
religious ceremony. ‘Ihe first puff goes up towards the Great 
Spirit, the second down towards tbe ground, or towards the rising 
and setting sun, and then what follows is vigorously inhaled’ into 
the lungs and puffed out again through the nostrils. Sn oking is 
so sacred a pleasure that in some tribes the women must depart 
from that part of the lodye in which their lords are fumigating. 
The pipe accompanies the Indian to his grave, being placed with 
bis weapons beside his lifeless form, to be ready for war and 
pleasure in those happy hunting-grounds to which his soul is sup- 
posed t- go. At the conclusion of any important transaction, the 
making of peace, settlement of boundaries, treaties of commerce, 
&c., the pipe of peace is smoked, the famous calumet, which, ac- 
cording tu Indian tradition, was a gift from the Sun to the Pawnee 
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nation. The peace-pipe is very large and richly-decorated in the 
highest style of savage art, and is amongst the holy things of each 
tribe, being kept away from the common gaze, and confided only 
to the care of the first man in the nation. ‘The ceremony of 
smoking the pipe of peace is as grave as possible. The chief, 
having lighted the pipe, offers it to the Great Spirit, to the sun, 
to the earth, ard to the four cardinal points, whilst the remainder 
of the savages, seated and motionless as statues, silently regard 
him. ‘The pipe passes from hand to hand, each hiving a different 
method of taking it. After all this preliminary smoke, the real 
business of the council begins. The calumet is employed in all 
their invocations and religious ceremonies, and he who breaks the 
amity implied in its use is looked upon as an infamous wretch, 
worthy of human scorn and divine vengeance.* 

To the peace-pipe a war-pipe was considered a necessary 
complement. ‘This is appropriately decked with blood-red ornaments, 
and is smoked in the Council when war is devided on, an! by the 
chief when explaining to his warriors the expediti n of cruelty and 
plunder in which he wishes them to engage. At a certain point on 
the northern bank of the lower Missouri are rocks called by the 
Indians Manitou, on which they deposit the offerings to the Great 
Spirit, which are to win them success in war or hunting. Cuief 
amongst these offerings are eagles’ feathers and tobacco. 

When Oviedo brought the seeds of the tobacco plant from 
America to Spain it began to be cultivated as a show-plant on 
account of its beautiful leaves. Monardes, a professor of the - 
University of Sevilie, was the first to write upon the new importa- 
tion, and acting upon the gossip he had heard from the returned 
Spaniards as to the uses it served in Indian medicine, he ascribed 
to it high virtues as a remedy against headache, colic, toothache, 
and a dozen other complaints. ‘I'he plant now beyins to figure m 
botanical books, and Ciusius, writing in 1574, of the medicines 
Which had been irnported from the New World, cli iracterises tobacco 
a8 a panacea for all sorts of diseases!. Jean Nicot, Lord of Ville. 
maine, the French Ambassador to Portugal, having accidentally 
become acquainted with the supposed healing virtues of tobacco, 
sent presents of seed to Catherine de Medici, and several of the 
French nobility. This was in 1560, although it has been said that 
André Thevet, a physician, who had returned from Brazil in 1556, 
introduced the plant into Angouléme. But this is certain, that 
before the year 1600 it was valued asa medicine, and took its place 
in the pharmacopcea of the day, side by side with the mo-s from a 
suicide’s scull, mummy powder, and other valuable medicines which 
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physicians were then in the habit of prescribing. Snuff was used 
as a sternutatory by Charles IX. to relieve an ophthalmic disorder 
with which he was afflicted, but its uve did not become commog 


for another generation. So little was tobacco known in Germany jn — 


1565 that some leaves sent from France went from hand to hand, 
from Occo to Funk, from Funk to Gesner, before it could be 
identified, and then it was only by means of a sketch sent by 
Benedict Aretius, of Berne, who had the plant growing in his 
garden. In Italy the herb owed its first introduction to Nicolo 
Tornaboni, who, when ambassador in France, sent some seeds to the 
Bishop of Floience. Cardinal Santo Croce is said to have intro. 


duced tobacco into Rome, and its praises were sung in Latin verses ' 


by a physician of that city. Snutfing became so common that both 
priests and people indulged in it during service; and this led to the 
issue of a Papal bull by Urban XIII. against taking a pinch in 
church. Innocent XII., in 1698, renewed this bull; but in 1724 
Benedict XIII., a great snuffer, took it off. Venice’ was the first 
state which turned the increasing popularity of tobacco into a means 
of bettering the state finances. In i647 the manufacture and sale 
of the herb was farmed, aud brought 46,000 ducats to the ; ublic 
treasury. So easy a method of raising revenue was not likely 
to escape the notice of kings with extravagant wishes, and states- 
men with empty tills. The precise date of its introduction into 
England is doubtful. 

An attempt was made to colonise Virginia, and proved a 
disastrous failure. When Sir Francis Drake touched there after 
his West Indian conquests, be found the emigrants in a sad plight, 
with provisions and couraye exhausted, and at their earnest request 
he conveyed them, with Ralph Lane, their governor, to Plymouth, 
where they landed July 27th 1586; and these men according to 
Camden’s testimony were the first to introduce tobacco into 
England, which speedily became fashionable, ‘‘ insomuch,” says the 
annalist, “as tobacco-shops are now as ordinary in most towns as 
tap-houses and taverns.” But there is sume reason to suppose that 
tobacco was at least known in England some years before Lane and 
his faint-hearts returned from Virginia ; and, in particular, it has 
been stated that Sir John Hawkins brought it with him in 1560. 
The gallant Raleigh was a confirmed smoker, and to his influence 
is probably due the rapid spread of the habit in England. His 
passion for the weed was strong enough to make him forget that 
chivalrous politeness to which he owed the favour of Elizabeth; 
for we read that, when on a stand in Sir Robert Poyntz’ park at 
Acton, he “‘ took a pipe of tobacco, which made the ladies quit 
it till he had done.’’ Thus ear y was exhibited that antagonism 


which—may we not say, fortunately ?—etill exists betweea woman 
and tobacoo. 
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-*flebacco was now the most fashionable luxury of the age. 
‘Physicians praised it as a panacea, poets sang its praises, and it 
quickly found its way to the taverns as a natural ally of drink. 
It is, of course, important to recollect that absolutely nothins wis 
known about the real nature of tobacco, its virtues and vices 
being appraised not by accurately-conducted philosophical inquiries, 
but by testimony of the most empirical nature. 

James I.,as is well-known, had no love for tobacco, and his 
OQounterblast ’’ has been often roundly abused by lovers of the 
weed. 

The king did not deny that tobacco might have some medicinal 
virtues, and did not wish to hinder its employment in the preserva. 
tion of health ; but its continual use in public anil private was 
clearly not needed for that purpose, however excellent a drug it 
might be. He concludes his essay by sayinz, “ The publike 
whereof, at all times and in all places, hath now so farre prevailed 
_ asdivers men very sound both in judgement and complexion, have 
bene at last forced to take it also without desire, partly because 
they were ashamed to seeme singular {like the two philosopters 
that were forced to duck themselves in that raine water, aud 80 
become fooles as well as the rest of the people), and partly, to be as 
one that was conteut to eate garlicke (which he did not love) that 
he might not be troubled with the smell of it in the breath of his 
fellowes. And is it not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily 
welcomé his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
tobacco! No, it is become, in place of a cure, a point of good fellow- 
ship, aud he that will refuse to take a pipe of tobacco among hi’ — 
fellowes (though by his own election he would rather feele savour 
of a sinke) is accounted peevish and no good in company, even as 
they doe with tippeling in the cold easterne countries. Yea, the 
mistresse cannot in a more manerly kinde entertaine her servant 
then by giving him out of her faire hand a pipe of tobacco. But 
herein is not onely a great vanitie, but a great contempt of God*s 
good .1ftes that the sweetenesse of man’s breath, being a good gift 
of God, should be wilfully corrupted by this stinking smoke, wherein, 
I must confesse, it hath too strong a vertue: and so that which is 
&n ornament of nature and can neither by any artifice be at the 
first acquired, nor once lost be recovered againe, shall be filvhily 
corrupted with an incurable stinke, which vile qualitie is as directly 
contrary to that wrong opinion which is holden of the wholesome 
nesse thereof, as the venime of putrifaction is contrary to the vertue 
preservative. Moreover —which is a great iniquitie, and ayainst all 
humanitie—the husband shall not bee ashamed to reduce thereby 
bis delicate, wholesome, and cleane-complexioned wife, to that ex- 
tremitie that either shee must also corrupt her sweete breath 
therewith, or else resolve to live in a perpetuall stinking torment, 
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“ Have you not reason, then, to be ashamed, and to furbeare this 
filthie noveltie, so basely grounded, so foolishly received, and go 
grossly mistaken in the right use thereof. In your abuse thereof 
sipping against God, harming yourself both in persons and goods, 
and raking also thereby the markes and notes of vanitie upon yon; 
by the custome thereof making yourselves to be wondered at by all 
forraine civil nations, and by all strangers that come among yuu, 
to be scorned and contemned. A cus.ome lothsome to the eye, 
hatefull to the nose, harmefull to the braine, dangerous to the 
lungs, aud in the blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling 
the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.’’ To re. 
strain ite abuse, a tax of 6s. 8d. per pound was laid upon tobacco 
in 1604, in addition to the 2d. in the pound then levied. James 
was not the only ruler who was alarmed at the inroads of this new 
and seductive luxury, as we shall see. : 

We think of the Dutch as a nation of smokers, we may there 
fore be surprised to learn that Hollund was the last country in 
Europe to adopt the habit, and that the first persuns ever seen 
smoking in Leyden were Enylish students of that ancient univer. 
sity, about the year 1590. Germany began to smoke tobacco 
during the thirty-years’ war; the custom was introduced by the 
English auxiliaries, who took part in that bloody conflict. From 
Germany it spread to Switzerland, but the people of Appenzell 
Were 80 iittle used to the sight that the smokers were the objects 
of universal attention, were cited before the council, and the keepers 
of hotels forbidden to keep the herb in their houses. In the canton 
of Berne smoking was strictiy forbidden in 1661. 

But if tobacco had enemies, it had also friends. Medical men 
in plenty were found to trumpet ite praises, who assured the world 
—which is always glad to haveex:uses for self-indulence—that the 
Indian weed was a miraculous berb that would cure all diseases. 
Thus Bontekoe sums up its virtues by saying that it is good from 
morning until evening, after eating, and when huogry—in a word, 
at all times! 

Tabagies, or tobacco societies ‘‘ were not uncommon amongst 
German Sovereigns '’ of the last century. In these nebulous clubs, 
the Sovereign and his most trusty miuisters and generals discussed 
their plans for the good or evil of the dominions... The graphic 
account given by Carlyle, himself a smoker, of the tabacks-col- 
legium, which gradually developed into such a smokiny-parliament, 
is well known, ‘The ivfluences of the Indian weed upon the Ger- 
man natiou ure thus epitomised by him : -—“ Influences generally bad ; 
pacificatory, but bad, enyay ny you in idle, cloudy dreams—still 
worse, promoting composure am ny the palpably chaotic and dis 
composed, soothing all things into lazy peace ; that all things may 
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be left to themselves very much, and to the laws of gravity and 


tion.” 

Not ouly did tobacco become a regular article of commerce, 
but as early as 1660, efforts were made to cultivate the plant, and 
in 1718 the Margrave of Kaden—Durlach —established the first 
tobacco manufactory. In Sweden and Norway the habit of using 
tobacco is supposed to have been imported by Enylish seamen, 
about the beginviay of the seventeenth century, but at first met 
with some opposition. Thus a peasint, who indulged in a pipe 
before the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, hai todo penance. Its 
use Was at ove time prohibited by Christian 1V. Linnaus, the great 
naturalist, when travelling in Smoland, found 4 custom amongst 
the country people to place in a «man’s cotfin those things of which 
in life be had been fondest, amongst them tobacco pipes and | 

ches. 7 

To English merchants is also due the introduction of the berb 
into Russia. ‘The ayents of the Russian Company, which was formed 
in 1554, and had the monopoly of the trade with Muscovia, ex. 
ported tobacco there about the end of the century, Olearius, the 
famous traveller, in 1634, found the Russians very fond of tubacco ; 
aud as Moscow was then composed only of woodea huuses, numer- 
ous fires were the natural result. This circumstance led Michael 
Fedorovich, the founder of the Romanoff dynasty, to prohibit the 
custom altogether, and to threaten the kuout, nose--litting, and 
Siberian exile to those who either imported or used tobacco. This 
prohibition was taken off by Peter the Great, who gave permission 
to the Russian Com»any of London to again import tobacco into 
bis dominions, and received from them a present of £15,000 in re- 
turn for the cuoncession. T'vobacco.smokinz soon became & 
favourite pursuit of the Russians, high and low. The smoking, 
drinking, and debauchery of Peter II[1 gave rise to those quarrels 
with his queen which ultimately cost him both his throne and 
his life. 

We are so accustomed to think of a Turk and his pipe, 
that it is not a little ‘astonishing to find that it was first 
introduced into Constantinople by Enzlish voyagers about 1605. 
At first it was bitterly opposed by the priests, who con- 
sidered it to come uniter the ban of the prophet’s command 
of abstinence from intoxizants. he smokers were punished by 
having a hole bored through their nose, aad the pipe stem thrust 
through it, they were then placed vo an ass, and driven through 

streets in mock triumph. 

; Murad IV. was a bitter foe to tobacco as well as coffee, and in 
his campaign against Persia, he caused the most sanguinary punish. 
meut to be inflicted on the soldiers who were caught using them. 
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Matilation and death were the inevitable fate of the detected 
smoker. He had the coffee-houses in his kingdom closed, as the 
people were in the habit of discussing national affairs in them, and 
despots are not fond of public opinion. These and other prohibi 
tions have been issued in vain; the custom has triumphed over 
them all. The reasons are very obvious. A disproportion bet ween 
offence and punishment defeats the object of the legislator. If 
capital punishment has not eradicated murder, we need nvt be sur. 
prised that it has failed to prevent smoking. The laws against 
tobacco and coffee-houses were abolished by Mohammed V, 
Tobacco is now the life-long recreation of the indolent Osmanii, 
a kind of man‘greatly degenerated from his hardy und valiant an. 
cestors. 

The negro tribes of the west coast of Africa appear to have 
learned the habit of smoking from the Spanish and Portuguese 
slavers, who visited them to obtain negroes for the Spanish Ameri 
can colonies. From -the coast the custom gradually spread into 
the interior. It was thought that the habit was indigenous, but 
no notice of it exists in any account written before the west coast 
had been visited by those in search of slaves for America. The 
first notice of smoking in Africa appears to be that by William 
Finch, an English trader, who was at Sierra Leone in 1607, where 
he saw negro men and women smoking out of great pipes. The 
tobacco plant was cultivated in the grounds near their huts, and 
the leaf prepared for use in a rough and ready style. Harcourt, 
who was at Guinea in 1608, gives similar testimony. De Bry, the 
French Governor of Senegal in 1697, travelled from Fort St. Louis 
to'the cataract of Felu, and in his journey he found the nezro 
people all addicted to tobacco. 

He had an audience with the king at Gumel, and a lighted 
pipe was brought to him as a token of friendship ; whilst the cour- 
tiers, even the princesses, all smoked. Richard Jobson, an English- 
man who travelled up the River Gambia in 1620-1, found the 
natives very fond of tovacco, which they got from the Portuguese 
slave traders from Brazil. 

From Senegambia the custom would be carried into the interior 
by the caravans which brought to the coast the slaves, gold-dust, 
and ivory, which formed the chief items of their commerce with the 
Europeans. The negroes of Canally, the Ashantees, the Dahomians, 
the Fantees, are all addicted to tobacco, which plays an important 
part in the domestic economy and festive orgies of savage Africa. 
Jt is more than a century since Bosman noticed that the negroes 
© Guinea were great lovers of tobacco, and of both sexes he says 
that they would give their last farthing for it, and rather go bun- 

gry than do without a smoke. 
























































Tobacco was carried to the Cape of Good Hope by Dutch sea. 
men, who often anckored there on their voyages to the East Indies. 
Captain Cowley, who was at the Cape in 1684, says that the Hot. 
tentots offered their wives to the sailors in exchange for it. When 
tobacco fails, they smoke hemp or daka, and other narcotic plants, 
and even the dried dung of the rhinoceros. 

Not only amongst all the Hottentot tribes, but throughout 
Kafirland, by the dwellers on the Great Fish River, the Orange 
River, &c., is tobacco in great demand. They are described as 
meeting in the hut of the chief, to palaver and smoke, the pipe 
passing from hand to hand, and from mouth to mouth, each taking 
a whitf in turn. Amongst these people, the Kaffirs, Tambukis, 
Bechiuanas &c., snuffing is also common. Tobacco is the dearest 


luxury they have. It is also cultivated in the neighbourhood of 


the Cape and the adjacent districts. 
The use and culture of tobacco is common also in all the lands 
of the east coast of Africa, in Sofala, Mozambique Magadoro, &c., 


aud was probably introduced by the Portuguese, but when is un. ~ 


certuin. In Abyssinia the Mohaimedans smoke, but the use of 
coffee and tobacco is held to be sinful by the Christian Church, 
tbe Gallas both smoke it and grow it. ‘To the countries lying on 
the north coast of Africa, tobacco has been carried by the Tarks, 
and by European seamen. In Eyypt, Tunis, Algiers, &., it has 

me as great an object of luxury as amongst the Turks. By 
the nobles and by the ladies in the seclusion of the harem, the use of 
tobacco has been carried to its highest point of elaborate extitava- 
gance. The caravans which annually leave Cairo, have carried the 
custom to Nubia, Donyola, and the Soudan.- It is either smoked 
or mixed with saltpetre and chewed. The Nubian negro people 
are all great smokers, and are said to be scarcely ever seen except 
with pipe in mouth. To smoke tobacco with their black coffee as 
their highest enjoyment. Nevertheless, it is rare for maidens or 
young women to smoke, although many of the elderly ones are 
great lovers of the habit. The tobacco is home grown, aud 80 
strong that a European cannot smoke it, even after it has been 
Steeped in water and pressed out. So, at least, says Palma, who 
Wrote in 1843; but some of our own smokers would probably not 
be afraid to attack it. 

The caravans which go from ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco, have carried tobacco to Biladulgerid, Fez, the Sahara, 
and even Timbuctoo, Bernu, Borgu, &c., where it is highly. prized, 
aud exchanged at high prices for gold and ivory. 

In Asia, the habit of smoking the leaves ot narcotic plants, in 
order to produce intoxication, is very old. Herolotus mentions 
ites a Scythian custom, and both he and other classical authors 
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pame it asa Thracian nsage. It has been said that tobacco was 
known in North Asia before the discovery of America, but the 
most careful inquiries show this to be a mistake. The universal 
silence of the mediwval travellers is absolutely conclusive. It igs 
not to be supposed that a careful observer like Marco Polo would 
have left it unaoticed, ifit had come in his way. It is not unt ; 
the commencement of the seventeenth century that we hear of this 
custom ; but there can be no doubt that having been introduced by 
European traders and seamen, it spread with astonishing rapidity 
from Constautinople all over the Ottoman Empire and the coun- 
tries adjacent. The ladies smoked it in the harem, and the coffee- 
houses were full of visitors who drank black coffee and smoked 
tobacco, and listened silently to the tales of the story-teller, and 
the song of the musician. In all his effort to kill time the pipe 
has for two centuries been the constant ally of the ‘lurk, and he 
has taken the greatest pleasure in decoratiny it with all the re. 
sources of art. Amongst the grandees it was not unusual to find 
pipes of gold and silver, richly enamelled, and decked with precious 
stones. Tobacco is now extensively cultivated ‘in Asia Minor. To 
Arabia tobacco seems to have come partly by the Syrian caravans, 
and partly by English vessels. 1t was unknown before the com. 
mencement of the seventeenth century, but is now universal in the 
lands of the Bedouin. At their social meetings from which the 
ladies are, as a matter of course, rigidly excluded, they sit drinking 
coffee and smoking tobacco far into the night, listening to tales of 
the wild and wonderful, such as we find in the Arabian Nights. 
Hemp is also smoked. 

The sect of the Wahabis, however, regard smoking as sinful, 
and look upon those who ‘‘ drink the shameful ”’ with more horror 
than in England is now felt for drunkards. At the end of the six. 
teenth centuiy, tobacco and its uses were still unknown in Persia. 
The first European traveller who noticed the custom was Thomas 
Herbert, in 1626. Olearius, who found the Persians strongly given 
to the habit in 1633, tells us .that they became acquainted with it 
during a campaign against the Turks, and that Shah Abbas the 
Great was so much opposed to it that he threatened mutilation of 
nose and lip to any soldier found indulging in the forbidden luxury. 
Chardin narrates that Shuh Abbas at a great festival had the 
tobacco jars filled with horse dung, dried and powdered. From 
time to time he asked the nobles how they liked the tobacco, 
which he pretended was a present from the Vizier of one of bis 
dominions, who had recommended it as the best tobacco in the 
world. They replied, like true courtiers, that it was excellent and 
exquisite. At last the Shah addressed himself to an old general, 
who had a reputation fur blunt honesty. ‘“ My lord,’ said Abbas, 
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T heg that you will te!l me freely and truly, what sort of tobacco 
you find this to be mie ine !” replied the old soldier. ‘* I swear 
by your sacred hand that it feels like Millefleurs.”” The Shah re. 
garded them indignantly. ‘‘ Cursed be the drug,” said he, * that 
cannot be distinguished from horse-dirt!’’ In Chardin’s time 
they had began to cultivate the plant. He says, “ The Persians 
have always the pipe in their mouth. The rich men have their 
pipe carried by a servant on horseback, and often stop in the road 
tosmoke. They never go out without it, and where they visit 
the tobacco jar is placed before them as soon as they are seated. 
Go into their schools, you will find master and scholar both at 
their studies with pipe in their mouth. In the harems the women 

3 lives of indolent inactivity, or smoke the tobacco of the coun- 
try, which is said to be so light that it may be smoked from morn- 
ing to night without affecting the head. 

From Persia and Asia Minor the conquering course of tobacco 
proceeded to Armenia and Circassia, Eastern Turkestan, Bokhara, 
Herat, Cabul, &c. 

In tlie sixteenth century, during the reign of Baber, tobacco 
was siill unknown in India. It is supposed to have been intro- 
duced towards the close of Akbar’s reign, about 1604. By 1635, 
the Hindoous had become so greatly addicted to tobacco, that 
Mandelso saw them smoking even in the temples. With Hindoos 
of all castes, with Mohammedans, Parsees, &c., the habit has since 
temained common, tbe hardy Sikhs being the only section of the 
many races of Hindostan which has rigidly abstained from the 
pipe. Tobacco is now extensively cultivated in India, over the 
Himalyan Mountains. In Thibet, the custom is equally common, 
Jn farther India, by the end of the sixteenth century, the use of 
tobacco had spread over Assam, Siam, Burmah, &. Tobacco was 
introduced into Ceylon by the Portuguese and Dutch traders, 
Whilst Captain Kuox was in captivity here, from 1660 to 1680, he 
had an opportunity of noticing its use by the natives. According 
to vative authorities, tobacco was first used in Java in 1601. The 
Dutch in 1611 hada trading fort here, and no doubt helped to 
spread the new luxury. ‘The plaut itself also became so commonly 
Cultivated, that Rumphius, the celebrated botanist, was strongly 
of opinion that it was indigenous, and that the Javanese bad been 
acquainted with it before the arrival of the Lurcpeans. This was 
a mistaken notion, and if uo other evidence were forthcoming, the 
fact that the Javanese call it by its European name of tobacco 
(sometimes varied into tambakuj is enough to disprove it. 

In Sumatra also tobacco-smoking and betel-chewing are very 
common. In Tobab, whilst the women are afield, engaged in agri- 
Cultural work, the men stay at home, mind the children, and smoke 
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‘tobaceo, The Rajahs smoke pipes three or fonr feet long, and so 
heavy that they cannot be held for any great length of time, except 
with the head resting upon the ground. At their solemn cannibal 
orgies, when some unfortunate captive or criminal was to be sacri. 
ficed, they assembled in a circle near the stake to which the victim 
was bound. Here they gravely smoked their long heavy pipes, 
the heads of which, meeting in the centre of the ring, resembled a 
small crater. The lances of the warriors, stuck into the ground, 
surrounded them like a forest. The wild savage music played 
until one of the rajahs solemaly took his pipe out of bis mouth, 
laid it at his feet, and then with wild gestures uttered a speech 
in which the prisoner's death-doom was pronounced. Then taking 
his knife he cut a piece of flesh from the arms or the face of the 
prisoner. This he beld up jubilantly, and with horrible enjoyment 
drunk in the dripping blood, and then took the ficsh to the fire to 
roast it. The others quickly followed his example, aud the flesb 
was torn from the victim’s bones, roasted, and eaten before his 
eyes. In Borneo, the chief luxuries of the Dyaks are betel-chew. 
ing, and the smoking or chewing of tobacco. They use cigars, and 
puff the smoke out through the nose, which appears to be the most 
ancient method of using tobacco. Tobacco-smoking is also known 
in Celebes, the Moluccas, and the Philippire Islands. To the 
last-named group it was taken by the Spaniards, who, in 1670, 
sowed seed which they brought from Mexico. The Indians are so 
greatly addicted to it, that they will sell their childven in exchange 
for it. The inbabitants of Spanish blood are known as great 
smokers. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Marryat, “can be done at Manilla 
without the cigar; they smoke for an appetite, they smoke tor 
digestion, tley smoke when it is chilly.” 

In no land, we are told, is smoking so common as in China. It 
rules over all, from the Emperor on the throne to the beggar by 
the wayside. Young and old, rich and poor, men and women alike, 
are subjected to its sway. ‘hat a people so jealous of foreign in- 
novations should have so readily adopted this custom is strange. 
China has been credited with being the mother of many remark- 
able things, but she has no claim to be considered the inventor of 
tobacco-smoking. The Chinese provably became acquainted with 
the herb from the Portuguese and Dutch traders, ond also from the 
Usbee caravans, which traded between Persia and the Middle King- 
dom. Not only is China a great smoking couutry, but ber planta- 
tions supply the greater part of higher Asia with tobacco. ‘The 

Apanese are as great lovers of te pipe as the natives of the 
Celestial Empire. 11 1s believed to have been introduced by Euro- 
pean seamen at the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
Through all the islands and dependencies of J apan the case is the 
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same. Even to the savage Ainos, and the fisher-folk of 'l'arrakai, the 

custom has penetrated. The Tartars of the Bay of Nadashka 

are so addicted to it, that it is said they will give anything they 
rather than be without tobacco. 

All the people of higher Asia, the Kalmucks, Buriats, &c., are 
users of the Indian weed. With many of the nomadic tribes it is 
a constant companion, and the symbol of peace and hospitality. 
Throughout Siberia, from the Ural Mountains to Behring’s Straits, 
tobacco is known and used. Amongst the Ostiaks it was known 
‘as early as 1693, when Isbrand Ides, the Russian Ambassador to 
Pekin, saw in his journey thither, men, women, and children of 
this race smoking tobacco. When Captain Cook explored the 
islands of the South Seas, the use of tobacco was still unknown to 
the natives. Since its introduction by European traders, it has 
become general amongst the aborigines of all the Polynesian 
countries. 

From this rapid and imperfect survey, it will be seen that 
tobacco has spread over all the earth, and that the people of 
almost every nation are more or less addicted to its use. It is 
like reading of the triumphal march of some great conqueror. Four 
centuries ayo its use was confined to the decaying Aztec civilisa- 
tion, and to the wandering savages of North America. From the 
new world it passed to the old in the ships of the Spaniards, and 
speedily overran’all the countries of Europe, and was carried by 
‘their traders to Asia and Polynesia. Now it is known and culti- 
vated in every quarter of the globe. The polite Frenchman, the 
profound German has this habit in common with the squalid savage 
of Australia. It is the most catholic of luxuries, and it is also the 
most democratic. The jewelled hookah of the Hindoo noble has 
bot much in commen with the lip-scorching cutty of the Irish 
peasant, and yet they both serve to administer the same narcotic, 

The Spanish conquerors of the New World quickly learned the 
habit of smoking from the Indiaus. It is evident tbat they had no 
knowledge of the adaptation of the herb to supply any want of 

tie human trame, but were moved simply by imitation and the 
desire to learn what were its effects. Add to this, that it was 
looked upon as endowed with mysterious medical virtues, which 
reudered it a preservative iu h-alih, aad a powerful shield against 
Uisewse It was an age of dreams when the philosopher’s stone 
Was sulll earnestly sou ht alter, aud the existence of a panacea 
thought neituer impossible nor improbatle. We need not wonder, 
ten, that the Spaniards should believe themselves to have dis- 
covered a precious renedy against the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,”’ 
When they adopted this custom, Its narcotic fumes stupefied their 
Tegtets jur the laud beyoud the sea to which they might perchance 
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return no more. It deadened the keenness of their sensations of 
the privation and toil of their daily life. Carrying the custom back 
to Europe, it became a symbol of the wonders of the New World, 
and speedily found imitators. It was the fashion! Those who 
took to it first from pure imitativeness, and because it was the 
mode, discovered a subtle pleasure in its poison, and the great rank. 
and-tile of those who may be said to exi-t rather than to live, found 
it ap admirable aid in “killing time.’” From whatever motive 
acquired, the hw bit once fairly formed is, with most temperaments, 
very difficult of abandonment. At first it fills up the blank spaces 
of life; next it beyins to eucroach up »n the ordinary avocations ; 
the demand becomes more end more exorbitant, until finally con. 
quered by au appetite which ‘‘ grows by what it feeds on,’’ the 
youth (whose first pipe produced unmistakable evidence of Nature’s 
disgust at its burning, acrid poison) has become a man whose 
nerves are wound up by it alone, who canuot think or work with. 
out first dosing his system with tobacco, and whose repeated etlorts 
to break the chain of habit produce the most intense nervous misery 
and distress. ‘The shiftless poor, the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water find in it a solace against the cares of life. The slave 
smokes, and dreams no longer of freelom ; his sense of misery and 
degradation is lulled to sleep. It invests with dreamy pleasures 
conditions so evil that revolt against them is the whee duty of 
man. It makes those content whose highest inspiration would be 
discontent. 

To each man in this mortal sphere is given a specific life task 
which it is his ylory to attack and finish—some miniature chaos it 
is his gift to shape and mould into a wor.d of form and order. From 
some men great deeds are expected, because to them great talents 
have been given; but for everyone there is a work. But this 
witching weed throws a false glamour over all things, weakeus the 
will, and leads to the constant interation of lais:ez faire, laissez 
passer, the bewitched one vilds-over the false and hollow, puts up 
with sham and half-work of every kind, and so far from turning 
his chaos into beauty aud order, thinks that chaos itself is order 
and beauty. 

With soldiers, sailors, and hunters tobacco is esteemed not only 
as a luxury and a consoler against the sorrows of life, but as a 
means of killing hunger, thirst, heat, cold, fatigue, pain from 
wounds, and all the uncomfortable cffects of storm and stress of 
weather. How far the panacea is a real one we shall presently 
see. ‘The great majority of those who use tobacco are the class we 
have already alluded to, the lviterers on ‘the highway of life, who 
expend all their mental power and ingenuity in devising metbods 
for killing time, or, rather, thought, or, perhaps still more correctly, 
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getting rid of that béte noir, the dreadful solitude of their own 
company. To those who have ever felt the glow of noble impulse 
or high aspiration this same anxiety to kill time is inexplicable. 
The night will come long before our task is ended, darkness and 
sleep before we have learned more than the alphabet of natural 
knowledge or of moral duty. How often do we see some grand 
life.-work left unfinished! How often, alas, has the pencil dropped 
from the palsied hand before it had finished the outline of some 
famous picture ! 

With the young there is another and still more powerful motive 
which impels them to the use of tobacco. The common sense and 
common consent of mankind have forbidden the employment of 
this herb by the young, and hence its enjoyment is desired as the 
symbol of that state of manhood which they all so greatly desire. 
With every lad the wish to do as his elders—to be manly—is a 
most powerful influence ; and no suffering, and no inconvenience, are 
too great if they have for their effect, real or supposed, to place 
him in the ranks of manhood. 

Many experiments upon animals have been made to ascer- 
tain the physiological position of tobacco. From the researches 
of Gesner, Redi, Fontana, and Brodie, and also from the later 
investigations of Tiedemann, Blatin, and others, it is evident 
that the poisonous principles of the plant have a blighting influ. 
ence upon animal life. Tiedemann and Bischoff, after numerous 
experiments, give a series of propositions from which it appears 
that the tobacco alkaloid, nicotine, is one of the strongest and 
quickest of poisons, giving rise to pain when applied to the nerves 
of sensation ; that it quickly mingles in the circulation of the 
blood ; by the rapidity with which nicotine works it would appear 
to act upon the veins, and not upon the sangadern ; blood in which 
there is nicotine is of a dark red colour and coagulates into a 
yellowish mass, wherein the corpuscles are difficult to discover ; 
nicotine causes a great excitement of the nervous system, occasion- 

ing increased respiratory action; this nervous excitement is fol- 
lowed by trembling of the body and limbs, tetanus, and convul- 
sions, in which the pupil of the eye is greatly dilated; the heart- 
beats are quick and heavy ; under these circumstances the sensibility 
and strength of the nervous system becomes exhausted, the respira. 
tory movements give way, and death ensues ; frogs, to whose spinal 
marrow nicotine has been applied direct, have died without convul- 
sions ; when the quantity of nicotine was too small to cause death, 
the animal underwent a series of convulsions, which gradually 
became weaker, the nicotine apparently escaping by the lungs ; the 
deadly consequences appeared to be caused by the exhaustion of 
nervous strength, exposed nerves when moistened with nicotine, 
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uninfluenced by mechanical or electrical stimulation ; jp 
further confirmation of this view it was found that limbs which 
were kept from contact with the nicotine were readily influenced, 
but those to which nicotised blood had free access lost all their 
excitability. 

Mantegazza considers that Erlenmeyer's experiments establish the 
following important points :—Thos? who have to breathe fora 
length of time an atmosphere loaded with the smoke and powder 
of tobacco sometimes exhibit sywptoms of chronic poisoning, 
especially if they have been in the habit of swallowing (with the 
saliva in which they are dissolved) the active principles of tobaceo, 
The conditions which favour this poisoning are not yet fully kvown, 
It is thought to be more dangerous when the cigar is used, and itis 
known that the tobacco intended for this purpose is three times 
richer than that for smoking in pipes. This is caused by the fer. 
mentation in manufacture, in which two-thirds of the nicotine is 
transformed into ammoniacal prolucts, 

The symptoms to which chrouic nicotine. poisoning gives rise 
are very varied. Conjunctivitis is often caused by the powder from 
the leaves, especially amongst workmen who prepare tobacco, but 
may also be produced by smoking. Sometimes there are hallucina- 
tions in which figures of animals appear, and this is sometimes the 
commencement of blindness (amaurosis). Amongst the lesions of 
the nerve. motors of the eye are diplopia, and spasms of the eyelid. 
The skin becomes yellow, cold, covered with sweat, especially after 
tbe use of strong cigars. Foruncular eruptions are not uncommon 
amongst the workers in tobacco. The various digestive organs 
show symptoms which may in part be explained by their direct 
contact with tobacco or with nicotine. Amongst these are inflam- 
mation of the mouth and tongue, the white border of the gums, the 
black deposit on the tongue and teeth, gastradinia, abdominal pains, 
want of appetite, dyspepsia, diarrhce., and sometimes paralysis of 
the rectum. Theo organs of respiration suffer, and rhenn, 
pharyngal catarrh, bronchitis, spitting of blood, asthma, oppression, 
and incubus result. The tone of the circulatory system is lowere! — 
and this is observed to be habitual in great smokers, especially those 
who use strong cigars, or have commenced to smoke when young— 
the nervous system suffers, hyperesthesia and neuralgia occurs. ‘I've 
damage to the optic and olfactory nerves has already been mention: 4, 
whilst the nerves of general sensation are subject to various ha!lu- 
cinations. ‘The fitth pair of nerves, the ischiatic, and the length of 
the vertebral column, are sometimes affected with neuralgia. 
Anesthesia is very marked all over the skinand especially upon the 
legs ; sometimes the analyesia iscomplete. There is more or less 
muscular weakness, especially in the lower extremities, and this 
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sometimes to such an extent that the person cannot stand, or when 
seated has to maintain himself by holding fast to some solid body. 
Sometimes there is trembling of the members, and convulsive move- 
ments which render walking difficult. Important symptoms are the 
yertigoes which come in paroxysms, sometimes accompanied by a 
feeling that all surrounding objects are in rotation. Some have 
either complete insomnia or have great difficulty in sleeping. 

The sufferings which terminated Mazzini’s noble life are well- 
known. ‘the sleeplessness and nausea which he experienced made 
his days a continual agony. He was believed to have a eancer of 
the stomach, and for a lony time he was dieted upon the most 
easily digested foods, but the good effects of this regimen were 
neutralised by an excessive devotion to tobacco. For one so good 
and true, whose life was one long sacrifice at the altar of patriotism, 
whose life was also one long disappointment, we have the highest 
reverence. Pure and noble and high-souled, he wished to make 
his people free, and yet could not himself break the chains of a 
foolish indulgence, even when it threatened his |ife. 

The moral and intellectual functions also are in some cases 
disturbed by tobacco. There is very great nervous irritability, 
anxiety, timidity, terror caused by unpleasant dreams, obscurity of 
mind, dejection, and despondency. _—_ In some cases there is delirium 
with trembling, like that experienced in alcoholism ; inothers profound 
melancholy, alternated by great excitement, and in the region of the 
pericardium, pain; this melancholy is sometimes pushed to ab- 
solute mania. Angina pectoris is one of the diseases to which 
tobacco is known to dispose the system, and it is suggestive to find 
that out of 88 cases, noted by Forbes, 80 occurred amongst men, and 
only eight amongst women. Lartigne counted 60 male cases for 
seven female cases.* 

It has been denied by smokers that tobacco has any sbare 
in the production of cancer, but the researches of Bouisson and 
others have shown the existence of ‘‘smoker’s cancer,” which 
usually attacks the lips. Both epithelioma and true cancer have 
been traced to smoking in persons with a constitutional diathesis 
to these diseases. ‘‘It is probable,” says Mantegazza, “ that mm 
these cases nicotine may have contributed as the existing cause, by 
weakening the organism and continually irritating the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, exactly as mental sorrow and blows upon 
the breast have to be placed amonyst the causes of cancer in that 
organ.”’ + 

It is a well-known medical fact, that inherited predispositions to 
disease may often remain quiescent or be completely overcome by 
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careful diet and regimen and attention to the laws of health. We 
ure Ourselves acquainted with a fine, ruddy-complexioned, and 
remarkably healthy and energetic gentleman, of some three-score. 
and-ten, all of whose brothers and sisters died long years ago of 
consumption, and who attributes his singular vigour and immunity 
from disease to his active habits, temperate diet, and entire absti. 
nence from ‘drink’ and tobacco. Further than this, actually 
developed consumption, as Dr. Ramage was, we believe, the first 
to demonstrate by post-mortem examination, has been cured in 
many cases by Nature herself under favourable circumstances, 
The long indictment of grave and serious maladies induced by 
tobacco, which we have quoted from medical writers, illustrates 
with singular clearness the physical idivsyncracies of different in 
dividuals. As in alcoholism, though every function probably suf- 
fers to some extent, the grand attack appears always to be directed 
against the weakest organ. One smoker will read the lengthy 
catalogue of evils half through and fail to recognise his case till he 
finds his symptoms photographed with startling clearness under the 
head of angina pectoris; another will be arrested only by a diagnosis 
of his sight disturbances, chronic bronchitis, or ‘‘ smokers’ sore 
throat ;’’ whilst a third, aod this is, perhaps, the most universal 


type, will at once see himself convicted amongst the dyspeptics, the 


sleepless; the nervous, or the nerve-depressed. 

At this stage it may be well to clearly understand what the 
public.at large—smokers and non-smokers—are quite agreed upon. 
That fobacco contains a poisonous principle of extreme virulence, and 
that great smokers sometimes suffer painful diseases in consequence 
of their habit, no one disputes. But the majority of those who use 
tobacco are unwilling to admit that its ordinary moderate use is 
productive of any physical evil—unwilling to admit, that is, when 
in the argumentative mood, for it is a smgular fact that there are 
very few devotees of the weed who do not strongly condemn the 
habit. ‘ It is the excess,’’ they plead, “ which is dangerous,”’ and 
then consider they have successfully answered all the physiologi- 
cal arguments against the daily use of poison. The smoker 
will cheerfully assent to the proposition that no man should 
smoke uitil he brings on an attack of angina pectoris, of 
epithelioma, or one of the many dyspeptic affections which medical 
records show to have been caused by it. But will any smoker 
admit that he himself is an excessive smoker? Even though his 
hands are trembling, his nerves unstrung, his breath and clothing 
fetid ; though the keen, clear edge of his perceptive faculties is 
dulled, and both sight and smell are impaired—though body and 


«rind, in short, are bound in the chains of this ignoble siavery,—b¢ 


will still tell us that it is not the use, butthe abuse, which 
\s evil. 
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_ It is'also urged that the rapid spread and wide extent of the 


custom give us reason to conclude that it answers some definite 
want of the human system. We may reply by asking, in what 
does the charm of tobacco consist? Most smokers will recollect 
the first experience of the pipe. The novice, on his initiation into 
the rites of tobacco, is as truly poisoned as if he had taken a dose 
of arsenic or laudanum. The nausea, prostration, cold sweat, slow 
pulse, difficult breathing, and all the other painful symptoms 
which generally foll w the first pipe, are those most characteristic 
of the generality of toxical agents. 

“Of course a man may get accustomed to this poison, as he 
may habituate himself to take almost any deleterious drug. Just 


- . @§ the opium smoker gets gradually accustomed to bis‘ daily or 


hourly increasing doses of poison, so the smoker, by courage and 
perseverance, induces his system to receive with apparent acqui- 
escence that which at first it indignantly rejected. Let uo one 
argue from this, that tobacco is not a poison, or that its effect- 
are not injurious. ‘The tolerance which is set up in the system 
for nicotine is identical with that witnessed during the habitual 
use of any other poison. It is a well-attested fact that some of 
the. deadliest drugs in nature may be taken with apparent im- 
punity into organisations educated to receive them, and only the 
absence of the usual amount of the deadly diet will rouse from 


. Sleep the narcotised symptoms of evil. 


When the system has learned to tolerate the presence of 
tobacco, the violent symptoms of the first smoke are replaced by 
a peaceful suffusion, by excitement of the intellect, or by a delici- 
ously soporific condition in which all sense of discomfort and 
sorrow is lost, and nerves, mind, and conscience are alike lulled to 
rest. And here at once we have the key to the extensive pre- 
valence of this habit, and equally also to the wide-spread indul- 
gence in narcotics (whether old or of comparatively recent discovery) 
which has seized upon so many modern races of the globe. “I 
take it because 1 have learned to love it and to need it,’’ is un. 
questionably the most satisfactory explanation of this hunger-and- 
thirst-displacing appetite which has yet been put forth, and, in 
fact, no other is ever imagined by myriads of devotees of tobacco, 
alcohol, opium, haschisch, betel nut, coca leaf, bhang, intoxicating 
fungus, and last, not least, that recently invented “good creature 
of God” for sensualists against which the Lancet has been warn- 
ing us,—chloral. 

Speaking of this fugitive excitement of sensation and thought, 

antegazza says that, notwithstanding, ‘‘ tobacco ‘is a real de. 
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pressor, weakens the muscles, the brains, and the reproductive 
powers." * | | 

Balzac has well observed that ‘‘ if tobacco puts chagrin to sleep, 
it also stupifies energy.’ | , 

Mantegazza, who is by no means dispused to judge harshly, but, 
on the contrary, is anxious to say what can be fairly said in ity 
favour, thus sums up the good and bad properties of tobacco :— 


GOOD. 


“Gives a new and exquisite joy to man. Favours the peris. 
taltic motion of the stomach. Gives birth to new industries and 
enriches many people. Under certain forms revives, in a fugitive 
manner, thought. Is the poetry, less costly, of the poor. Renders 
less urgent the need -for food. Calme physical and moral pain. 
Kills care. 

¢¢ BAD. 


‘‘ Diminishes the general sensibility and lessens the fountains of 
more healthy pleasures. Gives to generation a narcotio irritability 
opposed to success and to morality. Taints the air for non. 
smokers. Keeps man from the society of woman. In certain 
cases it may produce grave poisoning. Diminishes in a nation the 
total amount of work Adds a great weight to the poor man’s 
expenditure. Wastes the organism and shortens life. Leads 
easily to idleness, and to drunkenness. It may cause a special 
form of amaurosis. Retards and disturbs the development of 
youth. It may cause nervous diseases of every kind. Produces 
palpitation of the heart. Renders liable to phthisis and asthma. 
Irritates the respiratory organs. Weakens thought and_ will. 
Weakens the yenital organs. Weakens and disturbs the digestive 
organs. Weakeus the organism. Weakens the muscles.”’ 

Can any thinking man help endorsing the verdict of the learned 
Italian, when he says, ‘‘I affirm, without fear of erring, that if the 
human family had never known tobacco it would have been 
happier, the total of useful work produced would have been 
greater, and that of crime would have been less.’’ 


M. D. E. N. 
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A FRENCH DICKENS. 
BY J. L. HEELIS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A LIGHT and the sound of voices approaching roused him from his 
torpor. An officer returning to his fort, one of those detached forts 
before Paris, was marching by the side of bis orderly, who had 
come to meet him, carrying a lantern on account of the darkness 
of the night. 

“Good evening, messicurs,’’ said the child in a faint voice, 
trembling with nervousness. 

The soldier who carried the lantern raised it in the direction 
whence the voice came. 

“This is a bad time for travelling, my boy,”’ said the officer. 
“Have you come far ?’’ 

“Oh no, messieur. Not very far. Quite near,” replied Jack, 
who did not care to recount his escape. 

“Well, we can walk a bit of the way together. I am going 
as far as Vharenton.’”’ 

What a relief for the child it was, to be for an hour in company 
with these two honest soldiers, to re,ulate his steps by their paces, 
to march in the light of that welcome lantern, which repelled the 
dark shadows around him, yet made them appear thicker and more 
appalling? He had the additional satisfaction of knowing that 
he was in the right road; for the names of the places which 
he heard them mention were the very same Augustin had told 
him. 

“Here we are at our quarters,’’ the officer said, stopping suu- 
denly ; “so, good night, my child: Another time I would advise 
you not to venture ovt on these roads at so late au hvur alone. 
The suburbs of Paris are not very safe.” 

And the two solliers with their lantern turned down a narrow 
lane, leaving Jack once more alone at the beginning of the long 
street of Charenton. 

Shortly after leaving Charenton he encounters, in a narrow 
lane, a herd of cattle on the way to market, ani narrowly escapes 
being trampled under foot. Then, wien he is besinnias to get 
iscouraged, a gig overtakes hi; an! venturing to ask for a lift, 
the good-natured wife of the driver of the vehicle seconds his 
Tequest, which is acceded to. But, afraid to tell his story, he in. 
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forms the worthy couple that he has run away from school to pay 
a visit to his mother, who is dangerously ill, and mentions the 
name of the place where he wishes to be put down, and which 
turns out to be four leagues from his real destination ! 

That was terrible ! 

He went up to the garden-gate of the house where he had 
told them to stop, as if with the intention of ringing the bell. 

“Good night !’’ his friends shouted to him. 

He answered “ Good night” in a voice which was choked with 
tears, and the vehicle, leaving the Lyons road, entered one on the 
right bordered with trees, and its lamps described a large circuit 
in the darkness of the plain. 

Then there came into his head the mad thought that he could, 
perhaps, rejoin this protecting light and keep near it by running. 
He hurried after it in a kind of ruge ; but his legs, which the rest 
had enfeebled as the light had dimmed his eyesight, refused their 
office. - 

After going a little distance he was forced to stop, then essayed 
to run again, and ended by falling down exhausted and weeping 
bitterly ; while the hospitable carriage continued its course peace- 
fully, its kind occupants little thinking that they had left behind 
them one so completely and desperately miserable as was he. 

There he lay by the roadside. It is cold, the ground is damp. 
No matter, fatigue is stronger than all. Around him he feels the 
immensity of the fields. The wind blows with those long sighs 
with which it traverses large tracts of sea or land; and, little by 
little all the breezes of the plain, the rustling of the grass, the 
creaking of the branches, are confounded in one immense lullaby 
of sounds which soothe the child to a profound sleep. 

He is awakened by the passing of an express train on the 
railway close by, and feels dreadfully chilled by the night air. 
However, day breaks at last, and he finds himself near Etiolles. 
As he approaches the village he notices a pretty cottage above the 
entrance to which he sees in letters of gold: ‘‘ Parva domus 
magna quies.” While he is looking at the cottage he hears 
woman's voice singing a well-known song. It is his mother. 


CHAPTER V. 


Jack and his mother are both delighted at meeting again, and 
Madame d’Argenton, as she is now styled, tells her son that he 
shall not go back to the Gymnase. But Jack soon finds he is rot 


to have a pleasant time in the small house. 
D’ Argenton, who was away when Jack arrived, and who had 
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oonceived from the first a dislike to the boy, is not pleased to have 
him at home. He undertakes to educate the lad and draws up a 
plan of studies which leaves no hour of the day unoccupied. Under 
this system Jack makes no progress ; and, at the end of a month, 
D’ Argenton declares that he is an idiot, and that he cannot waste 
on him any more of his own precious time, which ought to be 
devoted to more serious occupations. So Jack is allowed to pass 
his time as he pleases, and takes the opportunity to be out of the 
house as much as possible, making the gamekeeper, Archambauld, 
his chief companion. After a time, Dr. Rivals, the village doctor, 
takes notice of him and gives him instruction and books to read, 
and Jack improves rapidly. He also gains the good will of the 
doctor’s wife, Madame Rivals, and her orphan granddaughter, 
Cecile. 

Meanwhile D’Argenton pursues his serious occupation, which is 
the composition of his great poem “ La Fille de Faust.’’ He had 
thought of the title long ago, but not a line justified it as yet, not- 
withstanding that he now possessed all the things dreamt of as 
adjuocts to writing ; namely, leisure, rural scenery, solitude, and 
and a most desirable study, a room at the top of a tower suitably 
furnished. 

“Ab! what a capital place for writing !’’ he would say. 

Then he would seize his pen and open the inkstand. But 
nothing came—not a line. ‘The paper remained white, as void of 
words as was his mind, and the heading of the chapters, which he 
had planned in advance—for a mania for writing titles had always 
and still pursued him—remained like the numbered stakes in a 
field forgotten to be sown. 

It was terrible to think that, with all the advantages of a 
beautiful country and grounds, and a study fitted up to his liking, 
he was just as little inspired as when he used to return home to 
his furnished lodging in Paris after giving lessons all day. 

Oh, what long hours over his pipe, what hours of lounging on 
the sofa, of looking out of window, what hours, too, of weariness | 

When Charlotte (so he now calls poor Ida in imitation of his 
great prototype, Goethe) comes to his study-door he quickly seats 
himself at the table, his face absorbed and wrinkled, his eyes lost 
in an absence of expression which may, perhaps, be reverie. 


“Come in!” he cries, as a timid knock is heard. 
She enters, fresh and animated, her fine arms displayed by 


turned.up sleeves. 
‘‘I come to see my poet,’ she says. ‘‘ Well, how are you 
getting on? Are you satisfied ?’’ 
‘* Satisfied? How can any one be satisfied at this terrible 
rade of letters, which is one perpetual effort of the mind ?”’ 
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He gets quite angry, and his voice takes an ironical tone. 
Ida gently ventures to say : 

“True, my dear. But I wanted to know if your Fille de 
Faust——” 

‘* Well, what about my Fille de Faust. Do you know how 
long Goethe took to write Faust Ten years! And then he lived in 
full artistic intercourse in an intellectual circle. He was not con. 
demned, as | am, to the solitude of the mind, the worst of solitudes, 
which leads one to inaction, to contemplation, to the annihilation 
of every idea.” 

The poor woman listened without replying. Having heard 
the same phrases repeated so often to d’Argenton, she understood 
well what a reproach they contained when addressed to. her. The 
poet’s tone signified: “ It is not you, poor fool, who will replace 
the medium which I need, that friction of minds which produces 
the fire of the imagination.” _ The fact was, that he found that 
she was stupid, and was as much bored in her company as when 
alone. 

Without his knowing it, that which had seduced him had been 
the frame of the picture, and. not the picture itself. It was the 
luxury which surrounded her, the hotel on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, the servants, the carriage, and, above all, the envy of the 
other Bohemians at the possession of such a mistress. Now that 
he had her for himself alone, and had transformed her and re- 
baptised her, she had lost half her charm. For all that, however, 
she was beautiful, rendered more so by the pure air of the country. 
Put what is the use of a pretty woman if there be no one to see 
her pass by on your arm? Besides, she did not understand poetry, 
and was unable to distract the poet’s attention from the weariness 
caused by solitude and iuactivity. 

One day Jack encounters, in the neighbourhood of the Parva 
Domus, a hawker of straw hats. This man, who rejoices in the 
name of Belisaire, carries on his back a large panier piled up with 
hats high above his own head, and shambles painfully along in 
large yellow slippers far t»o big for him; and, although there is 
not a soul visible, he cries from time to time in a piercing tone : 

‘* Chapeaux, chapeaux, chapeaux !” and then, in a much lower 


key, the words— 
“ Panamas, panamas, panamas!”’ 
Jack takes compassion on this man, and invites him to the 


house. The old housekeeper, Dame Archambauld, objects to cater 
for the hawker ; but Jack insists on her producing a ham which 


the poet had reserved for himself, and from which the boy carves 
large slices for his guest. 


Presently a storm comes on, and soon after the count aud 
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countess, who had gone to the neighbouring town, return home, 
having been driven back by stress of weather, and discover Jack 
entertaining the hat vendor. A storm, worse if possible than 
that which is raging without, now breaks forth. The poor man 
is turned out into the pitiless tempest, and Jack receives a terrible 
blowing-up. 

After this the breach between d’Argenton, and the boy 
widens, until the poet determines that Jack shall stay at home no 
longer. 

At the suggestion of the professor of music at the Gymnasium 
(one Labassindre, but whose real name was Rudic, and who had 
once been a workman in large engineering works at Indret, near 
St. Nazaire), d'Argenton decides that Jack shall become an 
engineer. 

He is encouraged in this project bv his old Bohemian friends, 
who now are always paying visits to the Parva Domus, who 
sponge upon the valetudinarian poet and flatter his susceptibilities, 
and who can see clearly enough that Jack is not a favourite with 
their patron. 

Spite of the opposition made to this proposal both by Jack 
and his friend and instructor, the good Dr. Rivals, and feebly 
supported by poor Charlotte, it is finally settled that Jack shall 
be apprenticed to Labassindre’s brother, Rudic, who is a foreman 
at the engineering works at Indret. | 

So Jack leaves the Parva Domus, and starts for Indret in 
charge of the musician. As they are departing Jack's mother 
says to the singer : 

** You will take care of him, M. Labassindre ?’’ 

“ Asof my chest note, madame.”’ 

‘* Jack !’’ 

‘* Mamma !”’ 

They embraced once more. Charlotte sobbed. As for the boy 
he did not betray his emotion. The idea of working for his 
mother (who had told Jack that one day she might have him only 
to rely upon as her support) made him bold. At the end of the 
road he turned to take one lon, last look at the wood, the house, 
and the grounds, and at that dear face which smiled upon him 
through its tears. . 

‘* Write often, my dear Jack,’’ she cried. 

And the poet added : 

“Jack, remember. Life is not a romance.’’ 

Life is not a romance; but it had been one for him, the 
wretch | 

You should have seen him standing on the threshold of his 
small house, with its latin motto, leaning on his Charlotte, in the 
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midst of rose-trees, in a pretentious attitude, like an illustration 
to a novel, and so inflated with satisfied egotism, that he had even 
forgotten his hate, and gave with his hand a paternal and benign 
adieu to the child he had just driven away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JACK soon finds that the life at Indret suits him even less 
than he had anticipated. The work is too hard for his delicate 
frame, and he is sneered at by the other apprentices, so that his 
sensitive nature shrinks from their companionship. He takes no 
part in their rough amusements. He had scarcely any repose 
except on Sunday. Then he would take from his chest one of the 
bvoks of which Dr. Rivals had made him a present on his 
leaving home, and wend his way to an old tower at the extreme 
point of the island of Indret,. on the banks of the Loire. This 
tower, called St. Hermeland, seemed to have been a_ sort of 
watch-tower during the Norman invasions. Here, at the foot of 
this tower, in the clefts of the rock, the apprentice took his seat, 
his book open on his knees, and the noise, the magic charm, the 
expanse of waters before him, The Sabbath chimes sounded from 
all the bells, chanting of rest and repose. Boats were passing up 
and down the river, and here and there, far in the distance, were 
heard the cries and laughter of children bathing. 

He lives in the house of the foreman Rudic, who has married 
a second wife, a very handsome woman, much younger than him. 
self. It is essentially a French marriage, without much love on 
the wife’s side, although there was pride in his possession, and 
perhaps some affection, on the side of the husband ; moreover, the 
woman becomes the object of the persistent attentions of a hand- 
some nephew of her husband, a skilful draughtsman in the works. 
She lends only too willing an ear to the flatteries of this young 
man (known as Le Nantais), and who is a dissolute fellow and a 
gambler to boot. The uncle has paid his debts and losses at cards 
many times, and will do it no longer. At last Le Nantais is sent 
to a branch establishment at St. Nazaire. ‘Chis removal does not 
break-off the correspondence between Clarisse and Charles. In- 
deed, it has rather the contrary etfect, by relieving the bad man 
and the infatuated woman from the supervision of Rudic’s 
daughter, Zenaide, a cheery, stout-built, bright-eyed, and active 
little body, who suspects a secret understanding between her 
cousin and stepmother, and always has her eyes upon them and 
interrupts their téte-aA-tétes. And now, Zenaide herself is about 
to be married to a handsome custom-house officer, who wears a 
very becoming uniform, and who has deigned to take so ordinary 
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a little woman for helpmeet in consideration of the sum of money 
with which her father endows her. Unfortunately, Le Nantais 
has a clandestine meeting with Rudic’s wife, and succeeds in per- 
guading the infatuated Clarisse to give him the money which her 
husband has put on one side as a marriage-portion for his daughter, 
Zenaide. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Le NAantats, going through the streets of Indret early the 
morning after the robbery, meets Jack, who has taken a holiday, 
and is about to start for St. Nazaire to purchase a wedding present 
for Zenaide with some money his mother has sent him. Le 
Nantais persuades Jack to accompany him to a cabaret, where he 
plies the lad with drink until he becomes intoxicated. Arrived at 
St. Nazaire, they go from one wine.shop to another, until Jack 
has got rid of all his money and can scarcely walk. In this con- 
dition he encounters his old friend Belisaire, the bat vendor, who 
helps him along as well as his poor crippled feet in his yellow 
slippers will permit. While they are thus painfully pursuing their 
way, the police come up to arrest Jack for the robbery at his land- 
lord’s, Rudic’s. Jack resists, and there ensues a terrible fight. 
However, the two are overpowered, and taken back to the lock. -up 
at Indret. Every attempt is made by the magistrate to induce 
Jack to confess to a crime which he has never committed. Rudic 
and his daughter promise to forgive him if he will restore the 
money which is still left after his day and night’s debauch, for 
it is supposed that the money he hi: ul squandered when drunk was 
part of Zenaide’s marriage portion. He could have told them 
whence this money came ; but his mother, afraid that d’ Argenton 
should know of her gift to one whom he hates, had begged of Jack 
not to reveal the secret. The situation is therefore very serious 
for Jack. However, the director of the engineering works at 
Indret writes to Jack’s mother to inform her of her son’s crime, 
and that if she will repay to Rudic the money of which he has been 
robbed the matter shall rest. The delight of d’Argenton on learn- 
ing the news of Jack’s misfortune may be guessed. Charlotte 
obtains the mouey from her former protector, and d’Argenton and 
she start for Indret, where they arrive just in time to hear the in- 
nocence of Jack proclaimed by the faithless wife of Rudic. Le 
Nantais is made to sign a confession of his guilt, and is set free 
with the understanding that he must leave the neighbourhood. 
Rudic takes back his wife, who, however, drowns herself not long 
afterwards. Zenaide marries the custom-house officer, who, shortly 
after the death of Clarisse, is promoted to a post in the custom. 
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house at Paris, whither bis wife and her father accompany him, 
and where they live happily together. 

As for poor Jack, he finds, when out of his apprenticeship, that 
he can only make three francs a day, and Rudic recommends him 
to go as stoker on board an Atlantic steamer. He agrees to this 
proposal, and the two start for St. Nazaire, where he joins the 
Atlantic steamer Cydnus. Here he has to undergo much suffering 
from sea sickness, hard work, and, worst of all, from the heat of the 
engine-room. At first the reminiscence of his recent terrible 
escapade is so fresh in his mind that he will not take any spirits ; 
but the terrible exhaustion caused by the heat impels him to give 
way to habits of drinking, by which his health ia seriously affected. 
However, the alcoho! enables him to perform his duties mechanic. 
ally and regularly, although at the sacrifice of all intellectual re. 
laxation. No books are read now. His thoughts are but dreams, 
and his dreams are but nightmares. 

“« Was it not in one of those dreams he felt that terrible shock 
which shook the Cydnus, one night when the poor stoker was sleep- 
ing? That sharp, straight blow at the stern of the steamer, fi)l- 
Jowed by crashings and rendings, that noise of water.in the hold, 
those masses of sea falling in cataracts, flowing in narrow rivulets, 
those hurried footsteps, those telegraph bells ringing, which answe1 
one another, that movement, those cries, and, above all, the ominous 
stopping of the screw, leaving the vessel abandoned to the silent 
rolling of the ocean ; was not all this ina dream? His comrades 
shake him, and call to him, “Jack! Jack!"’ He jumps up half 
naked. ‘There are already two feet of water in the engine-reom 
The cormpass is broken, the lights are extinguished, the chrowo- 
meters overturned. In the darkness of the night they ask each 
other, ‘“‘ What is the matter? What has happened?” “ Au 
American has run us down, and we are sinking. Let us take to 
the boats.’’ 

But at the top of the straight steps towards which the engineer: 
and stokers are hurrying, there stands the chief enyipeer wit!) « 
revolver in his band. 


“T'll shoot the first man who attempts to come on deck. 
Attend to the fires! Do you hear? We're close to land. We may 
be all saved yet.”’ 


Every one returus to his post, and works with the fury 0 


despair. In the stoke-hole it is terrible ; the fires banked up, sound 


forth a stormy smoke, blinding, yellow, suffocating, which stifles 
thuse at work, while thie water, which continues to rise, in spite ot 
the pumps, freezes their limbs. 


Oh! happy are those who die in 
the fresh air on deck. 


Here it is, black death between two iron 


walls; a death which seems like a suicide, so much the paralysed 
strength of those strong men is obliged to submit before it. 
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It is finished ! The pumps work no longer. The fires are ex- 

ished. The stokers are up to their shoulders in water, and 
now it is the chief engineer himself who cries in a voice of thunder, 
“On deck my lads, and save yourselves, if you can !”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


D’ ARGENTON finds that he can write more in Paris than he did 
out of it. Ile has finished the ‘‘ Fille de Faust,” after six years 
labour ; but now be commences any quantity of articles of all kinds. 
Nevertheless, the public does not buy the Review, which he has 
started with Jack’s ten thousand francs, and un which the poet has 
in six months spent tlirty thousand francs. Charlotte now acts 
as d’Argenton’s amanuensis. One evening, when he feels himself 
peculiarly inspired, he asks the poor woman (who has been listening 
to the wind moaning without and rattling the casements) to take 
her pen and write. 

‘*Come, Lolotte! Let us begin chapter the first. 
written Chapter the First ?’’ 

‘Chapter the First,”’ says Charlotte, in asad voice, 

The pet looks at her sharply ; then commences with a visible 
determination to put no questions as to the cause of her grief. 

‘*In a deep valley of the Pyrenees; of those Pyrenees so 
fruitful in legends— of those Pyrenees so fruitful in legeads -— 

This antithesis enchants him. He repeats it several times in 
as many different tones; then at len:th, turning to Charlotte— 

“You have written “ so fruitful in leyends (’’ ” 

She tries to repeat ‘‘ so fruit—so fruitful ;"’ but stops suddenly 
and bursts into a flood of tears. 

‘*Come, come !”’ says d’Argenton, stupified. ‘* How provoking! 
This evening, too, when I am just in the vein for writing. What's 
the matter with you? This news about the Cydous? But it’s ouly 
arumour. You know what newspapers are; anythiog will do to 
fill up their columns. Ic’s the same thing every day when a ship 
has not been heard of. [esides, Hirsch will be here presently ; he 
will know all about it. When you have heard the worst it will be 

- time to give way to your grief.” 

Spite of the poet’s arguments, Charlotte can write no more, and 
d’Argenton becones furious ; when, ail at once, Hirsch and Labas. 
sindre enter, and the former convevs to d’Arventon, bydumb motions, 
the intelligence of the loss of the Cyduus. ‘Ihe poet tells Charlotte 
that he will take a turo with the two professors, as be has been 
working very bard. Charlotte acquiesces, and is left alone with her 
own sad thoughts. While she is thinking of her boy, and listening 
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to the tempest howling without and dashing against the windows, 
she thinks she hears a plaintive voice, cry ‘‘ Mother!’ She gets up 
from her seat, seizes a lamp, and rushes to the stairhead. No one 
is visible ; yet she is sure she heard a voice; so raising the lamp 
high above her head, she leans over the bulusters and sees a tal] 
figure crawling up the staircase, supporting itself against the wall 


as itascends * * * Nota word, not a cry, not evenan embrace, ' 


The two are face to face, and as they gaze at each other 
they weep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


D’ ARGENTON is much disconcerted at Jack’s return. The poor 
fellow, who has been six weeks in a hospital, is too ill to be of much 
use, and has scarcely a shoe to his foot or a shirt to his back. These’ 
wants the poet does not care to supply. At last it is decided to 
send Jack to live at the Parva Domus, which he must try to let. 

Heis one day sitting in the gamekeeper, Archambauld’s, cottage, 
when his old friend Dr. Rivals enters. The Doctor has been told 
by the charlatan, Hirsch, that Jack had committed a robbery. An 
explanation now takes place, and the Doctor insists upon Jack 
going to live with him. The Doctor’s daughter, Cecile, who has not 
forgotten Jack, and has grown up a tall, handsome young lady, soon 
puts poor Jack (who deplores his rough hands and coarse dress) at 
his ease. Jack rapidly regains his strength, and the Doctor pro- 
poses that he shall take a situation in an engineer’s shop in Paris, 
so as to be able to keep himself; and that in the evenings he shall 
study, and on Sundays come down to the doctor’s house and read 
medicine with the old man, with a view to becoming a medical 
practitioner, and succeeding to the Doctor’s practice and marrying 
his grand-daughter. Jack declines the proposal at first, on the 
ground of his illegitimacy; but is met by the Doctor’s avowal of the 
illegitimacy of Cecile, whose father had committed bigamy with the 
doctor's daughter. Jack has’ no further objection to offer, but 
manfully accepts the position. 

Once more in Paris, he encounters his old friend Belisaire, who 
is engaged to be married toa widow, one Madame Weber. This 
character (a hard-working womau who starts at six o’clock every 
morning of the year on her rounds to sell bread among the poor) 1s 
worthy of Dickens. It is agreed that Jack shall lodge with Beli- 
saire, 80 as to help the new-married couple in their housekeeping. 

"his arrangement is brought to an abrupt termination by an un- 
foreseen event. 

D’ Argenton, whose Review is bringing him into difficulties, and 
Who has taken to frequenting cafes and staying out at nights, comes 
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home one day after two nights’ absence, and in a quarrel strikes 
Charlotte. She leaves the house at once and takes refuge with 
Jack, whose troubles now, if never before, begin in earnest. 

At first everything seems to promise well. 

‘You shall see, Jack,’’ says Ida de’ Barancy to her son, “ what 
a pleasant life we shall lead here. There is a long arrear of kind. 
nesses which I intend to make up to you. Do not doubt that I 
shall do so. I cannot tell you how freely I breathe now.” 

‘* But,”’ she goes on, ‘‘ your room is very small, very bare, and 
not at all inviting ; in fact, quite a dog-kenrel. However, for al 
that, I feel as if I were in a paradise.”’ 

She sets to work, careless of expense, to furnish the rooms and 
make everything comfortable for Jack, but after a few days, she 
feels the want of the adulation paid to her by the Bohemians, 
when she was with d’Argenton. Time begins to hang on her 
hands. At first she accompanies Jack on Sundays, when he goes 
to visit the old doctor and his daughter ; but her idle and vain con. 
versation is agreeable to neither, and their earnest life and manners 
are equally distasteful to the spoilt beauty. Then she stops in the 
_ lodging, and reads trashy romances or gossips with the neighbours ; 
broken-down discontented people for the most part, who ought 
- have done well in the world, if they had had the will and the 
energy, but have now no other occupation than that of finding 
fault with everything and everybody. 

At last d’Argenton, who also begins to tire of his solitary life 
of unsatisfied vanity and uncared-for hypochondria, determines to 
regain his Charlotte. His first step is to begin, in the Revue des 
Races futures, a poem entitled ‘‘ Les Ruptures: Poeme lyrique, 
par le Vicomte Amaury d’Argenton,” of which he sends a copy to 
Ida. This device being unsuccessful, he ventures to pay a visit 
to Jack’s domicile. Jack being at home, the poet has a rough 
reception, and beats a retreat. Then Jack, thinking that his mother 
is only dissatisfied with his lodgings, and the people with whom 
she is brought into contact, rents a neat little dwelling in the 
suburbs, near his old friend. Rudic, and fits it up very tastefully, 
laying out on it all his savings. He goes there expecting his 
mother to follow him, but he waits in vain for her coming. At 
last Belisaire arrives with the news that she has returned to 
d’Argenton. 

Jack was cut to the heart, but there was worse news in store, 
Dr. Rivals wrote one Saturday : 

‘Do not come to-morrow. We are going away for a week.” 

The truth was, that neither the doctor nor his daughter were 
going away, but that, one evening when the father returned from 


Visiting his patients, he noticed a strange expression in Cecile’s 
22 
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ce, a sad yet resolute look. “ He vainly attempted to call a smile 
her lips. At last he said: 
“On Sunday when Jack comes—— 
‘*T don’t want him to come,” she said. 
The doctor gezed at her in stupefaction. She repeated ing 
firm voice, while her face was pale as death :— 
‘*}] dont want him to come. Let bim come here no more,” - 
“ But what is the matter ?”’ 
“Something very serious, grandfather. My marriage with 
Jack is impossible.” 
‘‘ Impossible? You frighten me. What has happened ?’’ 
“Nothing. Only I find I was mistaken, and that I do not 
love Jack. I have only a sister's friendship for him. I had per. 
suaded myself that ] loved him; but I fiud J was mistaken.” 


99 


We cannot relate what arguments were used by the good doctor 


to his daughter. All was of no avail. Poor Jack comes and 
receives his congé. He returns to his work which is now, more 
than ever, his only solace. But for whom is he to work now? 
All joy and hope have departed. Me shuts up his little home, 
which he scarcely hopes his mother may yet return to inhabit, 
He will not try to let it, but will pay the rent until the lease is 
out. He returns to live with Belisaire. 

Then his health breaks down. His old cough returns. He 
gets worse and worse, and at last must keep his bed ; but in all 
his illness his poor friends, Belisaire and his kind wife, constantly 
tend him by day and night. Then when all Jack’s little store is 
exhausted, they even part with their poor little bits of furniture 
that they may find money to purchase medicines and wine for the 
invalid. 

At last, Madame Belisaire suggests, that Belisaire shall visit 
the poet; but Belisaire is rudely repulsed by d’Argenton, who will 
not allow him access to Jack’s mother. Then the poor hat-seller 
starts off, as quickly as his awkward feet will let him, to meet 
Dr. Rivals. But, meanwhile, an unexpected revelation has taken 
place. 

A wretched old woman, the wife of a poacher, had been bribed 
by the charlatan, Dr. Hirsch, to tell Cecile that Jack knows her 
to be illegitimate. It was this information which decided Cecile 
to refuse the fulfilment of her engagement; not wishing to com- 
promise Jack’s position. The husband of this old woman, being 
at death’s door, sends for the doctor, and before dying, makes his 
wife confess the villanous act to which she was instigated by Dr. 
Hirsch. The doctor hurries home, and tells his daughter, and 
they both hasten to Paris, but only 3 in time to receive Jack’s last 
gasp, while his mother arrives too late. Jack’s death takes place 
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in the hospital of La Charité. .We will close our notice by giving 
the description of this event which happens on a Sunday when 
the patients are visited by their friends. 

Madame Belisaire, sitting by Jack's bedside, can think of no- 
thing but the prolonged absence of his mother and by what means 
she shall calm the impatience of the sufferer, who is constantly 
agitated by the hope of seeing his parent once more. This anxiety 
is augmented by the crowd which Sunday brings to the hospital 
bedsides. From the street, through the passages and up the stair. 
case is heard a murmur of voices and the trampling of feet, which 
the sonorous courts and corridors prolong and intensify. _ Every 
moment the door opens and Jack watches the visitors enter. There 
are working people and small tradesmen decently elad, who pass 
through the room, talk to the sick they have come to see, speak 
encouragingly to them, and tell stories to make them smile. 
Often their voices are choked with tears, even when their eyes are 
dry. Then there are awkward sayings and embarassing silences 
and words which sound harshly as they fall from the lips of a 
healthy man on the ears of a dying one. 

Jack listens dreamily to this murmur of voices, above which 
floats the aroma of oranges. But what a disappointment at each 
new arrival, when, having raised himself by the aid of the little bit 
of stick hung to a cord, he sees that it is not his mother and falls 
back more exhausted, more despairing thanever. As with all who 
are about to die, the little of life which remains to him, that 
slender tie which is growing so weak and is too fragile to attach 
him to the robust years of youth, connects hin with the first hours 
of his existence and he becomes once more a child. He is no 
longer the engineer, he is the fair little Jack of Ida de Barancy 
who is waiting for his mother. 

She does not come. And yet plenty of people enter, women, 
children, very little ones some of them, who stand still, astonished 
to see how thin their father looks, astonished, too, at his convales- 
cent dress, and shouting with admiration, which the good sister 
has much difficulty in moderating, at the wonders of her little altar. 
But Jack’s mother comes not. The poor bread-vendor has ex- 
hausted her eloquence. She has pleaded everything, d’Argenton’s 
illness and the Sunday walk; now she has nothing more to say, 
and tries to conceal her disappointinent by peeling an orange, for 
ng purpose she spreads a large coloured handkerchief on her 

ees. 

“She will not come,’”’ Jack says, as he said once before in the 
little house which he bad taken for ber at Charonne, only his voice 
8 more irritable than it was that evening ; and adds almost angrily, 
“Tam sure she will not come."’ And the poor fellow closes his 
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eyes in a supreme state of exhaustion, but it is only to meditate 
on other griefs, to collect all the remains of his love, to call, 
“* Cecile, Cecile,’ albeit the cry never passes his mute lips. The 
nup approaches as she hears him groan, and asks in a low voice of 
Madame Belisaire, whose face gleams with tears, “ W hat ails the 
poor child? Does he suffer more than he did ?” 

‘¢3t is his mother, who does not come although he expects her. 
It is that which distresses the poor dear.”’ 

“She should be sent for at once.”’ 

“My husband has gone for ber. But, you see, she’s a fine lady. 
I dare suy she’s afraid of soiling her dress in a hospital.” 

All at once she gets up off her seat in a rage: 

“ Don’t cry, my dear,’’ she says to Jack, as if speaking to her 
little boy, ‘‘ I will go and look for your mother.”’ 

Jack bas heard what she says, but continues repeating in a 
hoarse voice with his eyes fixed on the door : 

“‘She will not come—she will not come.” 

The sister tries to calm him. 

“Come, my child, be calm.” 

Then he raises himself up, and in a sort of delirium, cries : 

**] tell you that she does not want to come. You don’t know 
her. She isa bad mother. All the sorrows of my life have been 
caused by her. My heart is sore with the wounds she has given it. 
When he pretended to be ill, she ran to him at once and does not 
want to leave him. As for me, 1 am dying, and she does not come 
to see me. Ob! wicked and cruel mother! It is she who kills 
me, and she does not want to see me die,’’ 

Exhausted by this effort, Jack’s head falls back on the pillow, 
and the nun, leaning over him, endeavours to console and appease 
him, while the winter day, short and gloomy, dies out dismally in 
a yellow twilight charged with snow. 

Charlotte and d’Argenton got out of a cab on the Quai des 
Augustins. ‘hey had been toa popular concert in full dress, in 
furs and kid gloves, and velvets and lace. She was radiant, for 
she had been seen in public with her poet, and she was very pretty 
that day ; ber complexion heightened by the biting cold ; wrapped 
up in that luxuriant winter costume, which gives to female beauty 
the appearance of a jewel protected by the soft lining of a casket. 
A tall, rough, common.|or King woman, who mounted guard before 
the door, intercepted their passage, exclaiming : 

‘Madame, Madame! You must come at once.”’ 

‘* Madame Belisaire !” exclaims Charlotte, turning pale. 

“Your child is very ill. 
once,’ 

“ Ah, really, this is a persecution,”’ saysd’Argenton. “ Let us 


He is calling for you—come at 
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pass. If this gentleman be indeed ill we will send a doctor to 
him.”’ 

“ He has plenty of doctors ; for he is in the hospital.’’ 

‘In the hospital ?’’ 

“Yes, he is there now ; but not for long, I can assure you. If 

want to see him you must make haste.” 

‘* Come, come, Charlotte, it is an abominable falsehood. This 
is some plot,’’ says the poet, trying to lead Charlotte to the 

"staircase. 

** Madame, your child isdying. Ah! Lord of Lords, that there 
should be such mothers in the world!” 

Charlotte could no longer restrain herself : 

‘* Lead me to him,’’ she says. 

And the two women tuke their way along the quay, leaving 
d’Argenton stupi‘ied aud furious, cunvinced that his enemy is play. 
ing a trick with him. 

At the moment of the bread-vendor leaving the hospital, two 
persons entered it hurriedly and anxiously in the tumult of the 
crowd leaviny the wards. These two persons were a young girl 
and an old man. 

‘* Where is he? Where is he 2”’ 

An angelic face leant over Jack’s bed : 

‘* Jack, it is 1'—Cecile.’’ 

It is she, it is really she. There is her pure face, pale with 
vigils and tears; and that hand which he holds in his own, it is 
that dear little hand which has been such a blessing to him once, 
and which has, nevertheless, in some sort led him where he is, 
for fate has sometimes cruelties which strike you from afar by the 
dearest and best of friends. The sick Jad opens and closes his 
eyes to make sure that be does not dream. Cecile is still there. 
He hears her pleasant voice. She speaks to him, she asks his 
forgiveness, explains how it was that she caused him so much pain, 
Ah! if she had but known how like their two destinies were! As 
she goes on speaking, a yreat calm takes possession of Jack’s heart, 
succeeding the anger, the bitterness, and the suffering which had 
possessed it. 

“So you really do love me, after all ?”’ 


A French Dickens. 





“T have never loved any one Dut you, dear Jack. I shall 
never, never love any one else.”’ 

Whispered as it was in that rude alcove which bad seen 60 
many deaths, that word “love’’ had an extraordimary sweetness, 


as if some dove which had lost its way were beating its wings 
against the folds of those hospital curtains. 
'* How good it was of you to come, Cecile! Now I feel better, 
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Now that I am near to you and everything has been explained, I 
do not fear to die.” 

“To die! Whospeaks of dying?’’ said Dr. Rivals, in his rough. 

est tones . “ Have no fear, my boy; we shall pull you through. 
You look quite different from what you did when we came.” 
For a moment, indeed, he was transfigured by that expiring 
flame, that sunset light, which dying men and falling stars throw 
forth in one last and glorious effort. He held Cecile’s hand pressed 
against his face, and said in a low voice : 

‘* All that I wanted in life you have given me. You would 
have been everything to me, my love—my sister, my wife, my 
mother!’’ But his elation soon gave place io an inert torpor, his 
feverish colour to a livid paleness. 

Cecile looked with terror at her father, the ward grew darker 
and darker, and the hearis of those present were oppressed by the 
approach of something more lugubrious, more mysterious than the 
night. All at once Jack tried to raise himself in the bed, and 
with eyes wide open, he exclaimed : 

‘**Hush, hush! Somebody is coming up the stairs. She is 
coming at last.”’ 

They heard the wintry wind on the staircase, the last mur- 
murs of a crowd going away, and the far-off noises in the 
streets. He listened a moment, uttered some indistinct words ; 
then his head fell back und his eyes closed again. But he had not 
been mistaken. Two women came running up the stairs. They 
had been admitted although the hour for attendance had passed. 
It was a case where the consigns open every barrier. 


When she had hurriedly arrived at the door of St. Jean’s ward 
Charlotte stopped. 


“T am afraid,’’ she said. 

‘“Come, come, you must enter,”’ said the other. ‘ Ab, such 
women as you oughtn’t to have children.’’ And she pushed her 
rudely into the room. 

Oh, the large, bare rooms, the lighted night-lamps, all those 
phantoms on their kness, the shadow of the curtains thrown 
on the walls! The mother sees all these at a glance; then, at 
the extremity of the ward, aman lying on a bed, another man 


leaning over him, and Cecile Rivals, erect but paleas death, as pale 
as he whose head she supports in her arms. 


“ Jack. my child !’’ 
Dr. Rivals turned round. 
“ Hush!” says he. 


They listened. There was a scarcely distingyishable murmur, 
a slight breathing, and then a long-drawn sigh. 


Charlotte drew neir, fainting and fearful. It was her Jack, 
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those extended hands, that. lifeless body, that motionless face where 
her despairing gaze sought the illusion of a sigh. 

The doctor leant over the bed. 

“Jack, my friend, it’s your mother. She has come.”’ 

And, she, wretched woman, her arms stretched forth ready, 
embrace her son. 

‘Jack! Itis I: Iam here!” 


- 


Not a movement. 

“ Dead ?”’ 

“No!” said old Rivals, in a furious voice. ‘ No; not dead, 
—‘ released !’ ’’ 
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“LA PERLA DEL MARE,” 


(THE PEARL OF THE OCEAN): 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 


BY CATHERINE MARTYR, 
By the Author of “ Evangelina, the Artist’s Wife,” “ Marguerite von Goertz,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


A SUNSET at sea! The mere sound of the words send a thrill 
through the frame. But ‘‘a sunset at sea’’ has a charm of .its 
own, stealing upon every fibre with a deep sense of languid, 
sweet, voluptuous enjoyment ; and with an influence as seductive 
as it is imperceptible, revolving from itself, apparently without 
effort, but with a sense of hidden power. A wealth of silent repose, 
which is enhanced rather than broken by the ripple of the joyous 
waves, while the setting sun, tinging them with the golden record 
of his passing brightness, presents a scene of surpassing splendour. 
Sunsets like these are seldom witnessed. It was not the sharp 
brilliancy of a European sunset, but a soft, dewy, velvet-like painting 
of the western sky and glancing waters, which appeared like liquid 
gold. A large vessel lay anchored in the bay, her sails were furled 
and the Italian flag, which fluttered in the breeze, proclaimed her 
nationality. Her crew, chiefly composed of Greeks and Italians, 
were scattered in groups on her quarter-deck, idly amusing them- 
selves, some drinking and smoking, others playing cards, while 
disputes were continually arising between them concerning tbe 
game. The captain of the Perla del Mare paced to and fro, his eyes 
bent on the ground, evidently paying no attention to auyht that 
passed around him. Suddenly his head was raised, an object of 
interest met his gaze, and he softly approached a young girl who 
stood leaning over the bulwarks, her eyes fixed intently on the 
setting sun, which was fast sinking below the horizon. Gently he 
— her name, with a bright smile. Leila turned to greet 
im. 

“Is it not lovely ?’’ she whispered, as she laid her small white 
hand on his shoulder, while with the other she pointed to the ball of 
fire which had now almost disappeared, leaving the west one mass 
of crimson and gold. 

‘* It is, indeed !”’ replied Corrado, “and I trust we shall have 
fine weather ; for if the wind continues fair, [ hope that by this time 
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to-morrow the Perla del Mare will be on her way to the land of 

A shade passed over Leila’s countenance. 

«So soon ?’’ she murmured, as a sigh escaped her breast. 

“Does our departure from Syra, indeed occasion you so much 
grief, cara mia t’’ returned Corrado. 

“T regret leaving these bright regions, Syra’s beauteous isle, 
where I have spent so many happy days; Syra, whose golden 
shores are washed by the rippling waves of the blue Afgean.”’ 

“ Ah, my daughter, I perceive that it is not the charms of Syra 
alone that are the cause of these vain regrets and useless lamenta- 
tions. No; there are fascinations far greater than these. Answer 
me truly, my child, is not the young Marcus Antonius the cause of 


them ? is it not the handsome but indigent son of Marcellus, who 


sses the heart of my Leila ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot deny it,’’ she articulated, as a rosy hue tinged her 
cheek. 

“Figlia mia,’’ replied Corrado. ‘“ You must endeavour to 
overcome this passion, this foolish and imprudent love ; the son of a 
poor fisher is no husband for the rich heiress of Casimiro. No, no; 
you must try to forget him. Remember your birth, your parentage ; 
remember that you are a countess.”’ 

‘* Countess !’’ echoed Leila, scornfully. ‘‘ Countess!” she re. 
peated, as she curled her lips contemptuously. ‘‘ Would I could 
forswear that hateful title. It stands an obstacle in my path, an 
obstacle to frustrate my happiness. “It is mocking and worthless, 
Well may I hate it—yea, well may I abhor it!” 

“ Fanciulla mia,’’ said Corrado, with tenderness, as he clasped 
her hand fondly and gazed into those large earnest eyes, which 
were raised so inquiringly to him. ‘‘ Fanciulla, I have a bright 
future in store for you, brighter than perhaps you anticipate. 
What say you to a marriage with Don Carlos de Ferdinandos ; is he 
not more worthy of your esteem than the low-born fisher’s son. He 
can boast of neither wealth nor estates, but he is at least of noble 
descent ; and in conferriag her hand on him the daughter of the 
proud Conte del Casimiro would disgrace neither her name nor that 
of her illustrious ancestors.’’ 

__ “ Don Carlos de Ferdinandos !’’ cried Leila, in accents of aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Padre mio, how canst thou propose to me a union with 
him!—him, whom I regard with such repugnance—whose 
very presence to me is both loathsome and repulsive, and whose 
name sends a thrill through my veins and fills my soul with hoiror 
indescribable.” 

_ “Leila mia,’’ responded Corrado. “Thy objections are as 
inconsistent as they are unreasonable. The intense love the 
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youthful Marcus has excited in thy breast, the deep affection thou 
entertainest for him hath blinded thee, and hath made thee only 
alive to the faults of him whose cause I now plead. Is he not as 
deserving of thy regard as Antonius? does he not merit the love 
which thou refusest to bestow equally as much as the pescatore ?”’ 

“Love!’’ echoed Leila bitterly, while her dark orbs flashed with 
anger. ‘‘Speak not to me of love’ Love is alike foreign to his 
nature and disposition. Love! be knows not the meaning of that 
word ; when coupled with his name it is a mockery!” 

‘* When thou hast expunged the image of Antonius from thy 
remembrance,” returned Corrado, ‘“ when the form of Marcus has 
ceased to haunt thy imagination, then wilt thou behold Carlos 
in a different light.’’ 

But the maiden ouly shook her head mournfully. 

“No, no, ’tis umpossible,’’ she returned, while her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘“’T'is impossible to forget the first object of our affec- 
tion, impossible to erase it entirely from our memory, although, 
perchance, by time it may grow dim, yet can it ne’er be wholly 
obliterated from our recollection—the first is always the sweetest, 
and no new object can fully replace that which is lost, though last, 
perhaps, for ever. Oh, padre! caro padre!’’ she continued be. 
seechingly, “if thou hast any respect for me, any respect for the 
happiness of thy Leila, ah! compel me not to wed this man. Ah! 
force me not against my will to marry him whom I ne’er can 
honour nor reverence. My haud thou mayst give him, but not my 
heart. No, of that none hath the power to deprive me; it is mine, 
aud only mine, and I will yield it to no one save to him whom I 
consider is entitled to possess it.” 

‘**Cara mia,” replied her companion, as he passed his rough 
hand over her graceful head and softly smoothed ber raven hair. 
‘] shall not oblige thee to consent to these nuptials. Ever has it 
been my chief aim to promote thy felicity; therefore I yive thee 
thine own free choice in this matter, and thou art at Hberty to 
espouse whom thou ‘wilt, so long as the husband of thy choice is 
thy equal in birth and station ; but ne’er will I approve of nor 
countenance a union with the base. born peasant’s son.”’ 

Leila made no answer; she heard footsteps approaching, and, 
turuing aside her head ; she shuddered involuntarily as she per- 
ceived a tall, dark man at her side. ‘‘ Carlos!” she articulated in 
a hoarse whisper. 

He, however, paid no attention ; she was not the subject of his 
quest. He drew near Corrado. “Sefior,”’ he murmured in a 
low tone, “ may I request a few words with you alone?” 

‘* Certainly,” rejoined the Captain. “1am at your service. 
Addio, figlia mia,”’ he continued, as he followed Carlos to the other 
end of the deck, and left Leila to her meditations, 
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The moon, which had now risen, bathed the Bay of Syra in the 
loveliest moonlight, casting its beams across the dark waters of the 
Agean, and the gleaming waves around the vessel broke with 
phosphoric brightness. 

It would, indeed, be presumptuous to hope to convey to my 
readers a full extent of Leila’s charms, but I feel that I am not 
justified in continuing these pages without a feeble attempt to 
present them with a faint description of her beauty. Her features, 
which were small and delicate, were essentially of a Grecian type, 
her complexion of a pure olive, very pale, save when some strong 
emotion lent it a passing flush; her large, dark eyes, which 
glowed with a soft, subdued ‘light, were liquid and dreamy, and 
fringed with long, dusky lashes, which cast a darker shadow around 
_ those deep, soul-lit orbs and heightened considerably their sombre 
hve. Her hair clustered in silken curls around her fair, open 
brow, while the luxuriant tresses which fell behind were braided 
and flowed in two long plaits far below her waist. Her mouth 
was most exquisitely cut, and just revealed the ivory teeth which 
glistened like strings of pearls from between her parted lips. Her 
slender, sylph-like figure was of the most perfect mould, and she 
inherited all that elegance of form and feature which seems almost 
inseparable from the Grecian female, while the tender melancbu.)y, 
the sad, mournful, though sweet expression of her countenance, 
together with the languishing grave which characterised all her 
movements, cast around, her an irresistible fascination and an air 
of romance and inexpressible enchantment. The dress she wore 
was picturesque in the extreme—it consisted of a short cuirass- 
shaped jacket uf rich purple velvet, open at the breast, leaving 
bare her snowy neck (around which hung a necklace of coins of 
gold, intermingled with precious stones) and displaying her cambrio 
camicia which issued from beneath. She wore a short. skirt, 
which was also of velvet, of the same colour as the corazza; below 
this flowed one of white of the finest texture, which descended 
nearly to her ancles, kaving visible her small feet, which were 
encased in a pair of elaborately-wrought Turkish moccasins. Both 
jacket and gonnella were profusely embroidered with gold, and the 
silken scarf which encircled her waist was trimmed with a hand- 
some fringe of the same. At her side hung a poniard, whose hilt 
and scabbard were inlaid with rubies and emeralds, and attached 
to these were several curious medals, old relics, and also a com- 
boloio, or Mohammedan rosary. On her head she wore a calpac* 
of purple, embellished with gems and surmounted by a shining 
tassel, which fell over her raven tresses, and the glittering jewels 
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* The calpac is the solid cap or centre part of the head-dress ; the shawl is 
_ Wound round it, and forms the turban, 
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which adorned her fair arms and taper fingers shone and sparkled 
in the bright moonlight with dazzling brilliancy. | 

Leila still retained her position, but she seemed restless and 
uneasy, and from time to time her attention was directed to the 
further end of the poop, and it was impossible not to detect the 
look of anxiety with which she regarded the two figures, who were 
still engaged in close and earnest conversation. She heard the 
undertones in which it had hitherto been carried on exchanged for 
those of rage and anger, and a cold chill crept through her veins 
and she trembled violently as she heird her name pronounced by 
Carlos in loud and furious tones. 

**Oh, Marcus! Marcus!” she mitrmured in a voice quivering 
with emotion. ‘ Marcus, my beloved, shall 1 ever see thee again t 
Ere to-morrow’s sun is set, ere the beauteous moon hath once 
more risen in the starry heavens, casting her pale, cold glimmer 
o'er the broad expanse of waters, and bathing yon bright isle with 
her pure, translucent light, the ocean will lie between thee and 
me, and we shall be parted perhaps for ever; but oh, Marcus, 
forget not thy Leila, forget not her who, hke a lonely dove, doth 
for thee in secret pine ; forget not her, thy true and only leve, 
her who would willingly—oh, how willingly !—die for thee. Thy 
Leila, who will ne’er prove faithless, ne'er violate the solemn oath 
which she hath sworn by heaven to defend. 





CHAPTER Il. 

I WILL now endeavour to present my readers, with a. slight 
sketch of the past history of the different characters who have al- 
ready figured in these pages, and to relate to them facts con- 
nected with their lives, which are essential to the continuation of 
my story. 

Leila was the only child of Fiorentino, Conte del Casimiro, 
(one of the richest noblemen in Italy, and a descendant of one of 
the most iilustrious houses of which Venice can boast), who had 
incurred the wrath and eternal resentment of his family, by espous- 
ing a poor, though beauteous Grecian maid, whom he had first 
beheld during a sojourn in Greece, whom he had loved at first 
sight, and for whose sake he had resolved to sacrifice rank, wealth 
—nay, all which should serve to frustrate their union. But 
although his marriage, with one, who was his equal in neither 
birth nor station was a suflicient reason to merit the imprecations 
of his parents, they had neither the power nor the authority to de- 
prive him of his title or estates, which, being the eldest son, were 
his lawful and legal inheritance. After the celebration of his 
nuptials, he left bis native country for Santa Maura, one of the 
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[onian Isles, where he resided with Agathoina, his young and 
lovely bride. But his happiness was of short duration; for 

athoina, shortly after giving birth to her child, expired, leaving 
the little Leila to the care of her bereaved and broken-hearted 
father. 

Years passed away and Leila grew into a fair and beau. 
titul girl, possessing her mother’s classical beauty of form and 
feature, together with her father’s dark, expressive eyes and raven 
hair. Time wore on and Fiorentino who had for many months been 
euffering from a disease of a mortal and complicated nature, and 
which he knew must ere long terminate in death, longed to behold 
his fatherland once more, that he might be laid to rest in his 
native soil, beneath the sunny skies of his beloved Italy. He 
therefore delayed not putting his intention into execution, but at 
once secured a passage in tle ‘‘ Perla del Mare,’ which then 
happened to be the only ship about sailing for Italy, and departed 
from the shores of Santa Maura, where, together with his loved 
wife, his lost Agathoina, he had spent so many happy days. 

The bright land of his birth he never beheld again ; he died 
on the day following his embarkation, with his dying breath im. 
ploring Corrado, who ever since his arrival on board his vessel had 
treated him with the utmost solicitude and attention, to protect and 
befriend his orphan child; and Leila was thus left, ata tender age, 
the possessor of all her father’s wealth, and left wholly to the care 
of the rough, though .kind hearted seaman, Corrado del Mirandola, 
At her father’s demise she had only just completed her twelfth 
year, andever since had lived with the good captain, who regarded 
her as his daughter, and loved her with the fondness of a 
devoted and affectionate parent ; and up to the present time her 
life had been passed on board the “ Perla del Mare,’’ on the glad 
waters of tle dark blue sea 
‘he proud family of Casimiro had refused to receive the child 
of Fiorentino - refused to acknowledge the offspring of the 
Grecian maiden, fearing that by so doing they might bring ever. 
lasting disgrace on theiuselves and their children’s progeny, bring 
a stain on their ’scutcheon, the lustre of which had ne’er been 
sullied or tarnished; and Leila had so endeared herself to the heart 
of Corrado, that that stron., manly heart must have broken with 
grief and anguish had he been called to resign her who to him 
Was precious; oh, far more precious than life! 
The ‘ Perla del Mare,’’ was alarge trading ship, the crew of 
which, as | have hefore said, was mostly composed of Greeks and 
Italians, with the exception of Carlos de Ferdinandos, the chief 
mate, who wasof Spanish origin. Carlos, though poor, was of noble 
pedigree, as his haughty bearing and majestic features alone were 
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sufficient to attest. But, although handsome, his countenance 
was rendered singularly repulsive by its revengeful, vindictive ex. 
preession, while a savage, remorseless fire burned in his black, 
glittering orbs, and a cruel, mocking smile curled his full red lips. 
More than once had Ferdinandos requested the hand of the fair 
Leila in marriage ; but she had each time repelled his overtures, 
and refused to unite herself «‘t) one whom she both despised and 
detested. She plainly perceived that Carlos sought not her heart, 
that love prompted not his actions ; but that her money, her fortune, 
was the sole object of his ambition. During a sojourn in the isle 
of Syra she had become acquainted with Marcus Antonius, who, 
although but the son of a humble, though honest fisherman, had 
made a deep impression on ber youthful mind, and to whom she 
had grown truly and sincerely attached. Corrado hoped, by his de. 
parture from Syra, to check the passion which he saw existing 
between the young contessa and the lowly Greek, but all in vain ; 
Leila, still clung with resolute tenacity to the object of ber affections, 
and nought could sever the ties which bound them mutually one 
to another. | 


CHAPTER III. 


A WILD scene of confusion presented itself on board the Perla 
del Mare, the main deck was crowded with seamen, leaving the 
quarter-deck almost totaliy deserted. A band of stalwart sailors 
were gathered together at the stern of the vesse], in their midst 
stood the tall, majestic form of Ferdinandos, his arms were folded, 
his head thrown back, and his dark curls fluttered in the breeze. 
The heads of the men were bared, many caps were raised on high, 
while cries of “ Viva Carlos !’’ ‘‘ Viva la liberta!” intermingled 
with those of “ Death to Corrado!’’ “ Morte al briccone!’’ from 
time to time escaped their lips. A proud, contemptuous smile 
illumined the hard, inflexible features of Ferdinandos, as he pointed 
to the shores of Sicilia’s Isle, which were fast disappearing in the 
distance, and he laughed a sneering, mocking laugh, as between 
his clenched teeth he articulated, or rather hissed forth the name 
of ‘‘ Corrado,”’ which was greeted by the crew with shouts of up- 
roarious merriment, and again exclamations of ‘‘ Long live our 
chief!’ ‘Hurrah for Carlos !’’ rose on the wind, and the gallant 
ship bounded on, her white sails, gleaming in the sunlight, and 
the foaming billows dashing from her keel, while a prosperous 
breeze favoured her course, and bore her to the Spanish main. 

Shortly after the departure of the Perla del Mare from the Island 
of Syra, a terrible storm arose, which compelled Corrado to seek 
shelter in the nearest port ; and being just off the coast of Sicily, 
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he was glad to take refuge in the Bay of Palermo, until the tem. 
t should have abated, and a favourable moment should present 
itself for the ship again continuing her voyage. But he was dis. 
appointed in his expectations; the elements raged with unremit- 
ting fury; and seeing that all hopes of a speedy departure were 
yain, and having some business with a Sicilian merchant for 
which he had long waited an opportunity to transact, he resolved - 
to avail himself of this occasion of accomplishing its execution, and 
therefore landed, and lost no time in repairing to the residence of 
Signor Bernardo, leaving his vessel to the care of Ferdinandos, 
and, as he supposed, safely anchored in the Bay of Palermo. Little 
did he suspect the treachery of Carlo.’s base and unprincipled 
nature ; not a doubt did he entertain with respect to the fidelity 
of him in whom he had ever placed such perfect trust, such un. 
questionable confidence. Carlos had obtained such wonderful in- 
fluence over the crew, and by false and fallacious representations 
so steeled their bearts against their commander, that the least pro- 
vocation would have roused them into declared and open rebellion. 
The hate, the bitter aversion with which Carlos regarded Miran- 
dola was founded solely on the refusal of the latter to bestow on 
him the hand of Leila in marriage; for Corrado being cognisant of 
the intense antipathy which the daughter of Casimiro evinced 
towards the perfidious. Spaniard, had at leagth, moved by her 
tears and entreaties, acceded to her request, and absolutely de- 
clined to sanction a union with Ferdinandos, who was greatly 
incensed at his determination, and resolved to. have his revenge 
and to obtain Leila at all hazards, in order that he might be 
possessed of her wealth, no matter what sacrifice he made to attain 
it. During the absence of Mirandola the weather changed, a fair 
wind sprung up,and Ferdinandos, perceiving that now a propitious 
time had arrived for carrying his scheme into effect, commanded 
preparations to be made for their immediate departure. He found 
no difficulty in prevailing on the crew to comply with his wishes, 
and before many hours had elapsed the shores of Sicily had faded 
from view, and the Perla del Mare was once more pursuing her 
course to the land of Spain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


{HE cabin which Corrado occupied was (as with the cabin of 
the captain of the vessel is generally the case) situated at the 
further end of the saloon, and commanded a view of the quarter. 
deck. Besides being the largest, it was the most comfortably and 
conveniently furnished of any in the ship; and there Leila wag 
Wont to spend most of her time. It was in this room that her 
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sufficient to attest. But, although handsome, his countenance 
was rendered singularly repulsive by its revengeful, vindictive ex. 
preession, while a savage, remorseless fire burned in his black, 
glittering orbs, and a cruel, mocking smile curled his full red lips. 
More than once had Ferdinandos requested the hand of the fair 
Leila in marriage ; but she had each time repelled his overtures, 
and refused to unite herself « ‘+; one whom she both despised and 
detested. She plainly perceived that Carlos sought not her heart, 
that love prompted not his actions ; but that her money, ber fortune, 
was the sole object of his ambition. During a sojourn in the isle 
of Syra she had become acquainted with Marcus Antonius, who, 
although but the son of a humble, though honest fisherman, had 
made a deep impression on her youthful mind, and to whom she 
had grown truly and sincerely attached. Corrado hoped, by his de. 
parture from Syra, to check the passion which he saw existing 
between the young contessa-and the lowly Greek, but all in vain ; 
Leila, still clung with resolute tenacity to the object of ber affections, 
and nought could sever the ties which bound them mutually one 
to another. 3 


CHAPTER III. 


A WILD scene of confusion presented itself on board the Perla 
del Mare, the main deck was crowded with seamen, leaving the 
quarter-deck almost totally deserted. A band of stalwart sailors 
were gathered together at the stern of the vessel, in their midst 
stood the tall, majestic form of Ferdinandos, his arms were folded, 
his head thrown back, and his dark curls fluttered in the breeze. 
The heads of the men were bared, many caps were raised on high, 
while cries of “ Viva Carlos!’ ‘‘ Viva la liberta!” intermingled 
with those of “ Death to Corrado!’’ ‘‘ Morte al briccone!’’ from 
time to time escaped their lips. A proud, contemptuous smile 
illumined the hard, inflexible features of Ferdinandos, as he pointed 
to the shores of Sicilia’s Isle, which were fast disappearing in the 
distance, and he laughed a sneering, mocking laugh, as between 
his clenched teeth he articulated, or rather hissed forth the name 
of “‘ Corrado,” which was greeted by the crew with shouts of up- 
roarious merriment, and again exclamations of ‘‘ Long live our 
chief |’ “ Hurrah for Carlos !’’ rose on the wind, and the gallant 
ship bounded on, her white sails, gleaming in the sunlight, and 
the foaming billows dashing from her keel, while a prosperous 
breeze favoured her course, and bore her to the Spanish main. 

Shortly after the departure of the Perla del Mare from the Island 
of Syra, a terrible storm arose, which compelled Corrado to seek 
shelter in the nearest port; and being just off the coast of Sicily, 
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he was glad to take refuge in the Bay of Palermo, until the tem. 

should have abated, and a favourable moment should present 
itself for the ship again continuing her voyage. But he was dis. 
appointed in his expectations; the elements raged with unremit- 
ting fury; and seeing that all hopes of a speedy departure were 
yain, and having some business with a Sicilian merchant for 
which he had long waited an opportuuity to transact, he resolved - 
to avail himself of this occasion of accomp)'shing its execution, and 
therefore landed, and lost no time in repairing to the residence of 
Signor Bernardo, leaving his vessel to the care of Ferdinandos, 
and, as he supposed, safely anchored in the Bay of Palermo. Little 
did he suspect the treachery of Cuarlo.’s base and unprincipled 
nature ; not a doubt did he entertain with respect to the fidelity 
of him in whom he had ever placed such perfect trust, such un. 
questionable confidence. Carlos had obtained such wonderful in- 
fluence over the crew, and by false and fallacious representations 
so steeled their bearts against their commander, that the least pro- 
yocation would have roused them into declared and open rebellion. 
The hate, the bitter aversion with which Carlos regarded Miran- 
dola was founded solely on the refusal of the latter to bestow on 
him the hand of Leila in marriage; for Corrado being cognisant of 
the intense antipathy which the daughter of Casimiro evinced 
towards the perfidious- Spaniard, had at length, moved by her 
tears and entreaties, acceded to her request, and absolutely de- 
—¢lined to sanction a union with Ferdinandos, who was greatly 
incensed at his determination, and resolved to have his revenge 
and to obtain Leila at all hazards, in order that he might be 
possessed of her wealth, no matter what sacrifice he made to attain 
it. During the absence of Mirandola the weather changed, a fair 
wind sprung up,and Ferdinandos, perceiving that now a propitious 
time had arrived for carrying his scheme into effect, commanded 
preparations to be made for their immediate departure. He found 
no difficulty in prevailing on the crew to comply with his wishes, 
and before many hours had elapsed the shores of Sicily had faded 
from view, and the Perla del Mare was once more pursuing her 
course to the land of Spain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


{RE cabin which Corrado occupied was (as with the cabin of 
the captain of the vessel is generally the case) situated at the 
further end of the saloon, and commanded a view of the quarter. 
deck. Besides being the largest, it was the most comfortably and 
conveniently furnished of any in the ship; and there Leila wag 
Wont to spend most of her time. It was in this room that her 
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father had breathed his last, and everything connected with the 
memory of her beloved parent was doubly endeared to her, and 
fraught with tender recollections and reminiscences of the past, 
In one corner of this cabin sat Leila, her head rested on her hand, 
her countenance still bore signs of recent weeping, while her 
whole appearance was that of the deepest dejection. Near her 
stood the proud form of Ferdi: los ; an evil expression lighted up 
his dark visage, his bright black orbs glowed with suppressed fury, 
while his mouth was tightly drawn and his lips firmly compressed, 

“ Leila,” he murmured, in a deep, sonorous voice, ‘‘ Leila, am 
I to consider this as your final and definite determination? Am 
I to believe that you absolutely and positively refuse to accept 
my proposals——’’ 

Leila made no reply, a heavy sigh was her only response. 

“If so,” he continued as his tones grew louder and his eyes 
flashed with anger, ‘‘if so, | counsel thee, J advise thee to retract 
thy words, for if thou still rejectest my terms, still persist in 
thus obstinately opposing my plans, thou wilt compel me to resort 
to foul means, which will cause thee bitterly to repent thy decision. 
Answer me truly, Leila, wilt thou coneede’ to my demands? 
Answer me!’’ he repeated, ‘‘ Answer me, remember ; remember 
thou art in my power——”’ 

“I know it,’’ returned Leila, sadly, and for a few moments, 
silence reigned profound. 

“Leila mia,’’ at length murmured Carlos, “ Leila mia,’’ he 
articulated in a voice of persuasive sweetness. ‘‘ Nina mia, oh 
hear me, hear me swear how dearly, how dearly do I love thee. It 
is neither thy wealth nor thy fortune that I seek; it is but thy 
heart, thine own true heart, itis but thy affection—thy affection 
which is the object of my ambition. Ah! list to me,’ he cried 
as he softly approached her. “List to these—my vows. Alma 
mia! mi corazon es siempre tuyo !”’ 

The young contessa at first regarded him with with surprise. 
“ Away, base wretch !’’ she cried, as rising from her seat she con. 
fronted him with a bold and defiant air; ‘ Away, villain most 
vile! I despise thy love, as I despise thy hate ; indifferent am I 
to both, and no threats shall ever induce me to agree to a union 
with one whom [ abhor and detest—no, no, rather will I die! 
And shouldst thou extract from me a reluctant consent and force 
me into the solemnisation of these odious nuptials, a corpse,’’ she 
exclaimed, vehemently, ‘“‘ my corpse, alone shall yield to thy 
caresses ; the bridal robe shall also be my shroud, my corse in 
death shall mock thee, and when cold and rigid in my coffin, when 
thou beholdest the lifeless, inanimate remains of her whom thou 
hast so shamefully wronged and abused, then mayst thou repent 
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the evil, the injury ‘thou hast done me; then mayst thy stern, 
obdurate heart, when too late, be wrung with grief and jean, 
and when too late thou mayst regret thy cruelty and wickedness, 
which has been the cause of my untimely end.” 

“Proud girl, thou hast scorned and spurned me,’ exclaimed 
Ferdinandos, his countenance turning livid with rage; ‘‘ Thou 
: hast spurned me! ’tis enough! I hitherto have treated thee with 
leniency and with condescension, ingratitude has been my only 
reward; henceforth my conduct towards thee is altered and 

—henceforth am I deaf to thy entreaties, deaf to thy ear- 
nest petitions ; all tears, all Prayers will now be vain—useless now 
thy supplications for mercy.’ 

“Mercy!” cried Leila sarcastically, while a deadly paleness 
blanched her beautiful features, her lips grew ashen white, a hard, 
stony expression took possession of her countenance, and her slight, 
fragile frame trembled with emotion. ‘‘ Speak not to me of mercy. 
What mercy can I hope to receive at thy hands. My fate it is for 
Heaven to decide. Over Leila, thy helpless and unhappy victim, 
thou canst have no power were it not given thee from above. 
The all-wise and omnipotent Providence, in whom I place my trust, 
will not in my hour of need abandon me—a prey to the profligate 
and vicious.’ 

Carlos deigned no response, but slowly quitted the apartment ; 
and as Leila heard the key turn in the lock, and the bolt of the 
door drawn, an icy chill shot through her heart, her blood seemed 
‘freezing in her veins, and clasping her hands she threw herself on 
her knees before a crucifix which stood against the wall, and lifting 
her lovely eyes to the portrait of the Virgin which hung above it, 
while convulsive sobs escaped her breast, “OQ, holy Mother!” she 
cried, her utterance almost choked with the violen:e of her grief 
and the intensity of her sorrow, “Santa Maria! madre dolorosa 
ebenefichissima. Ah, befriend me! ah, protectme! Look on me 
with pity, and with compassion. Hear my prayer, I implore thee, 
Mother, most sainted and divine. Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
desert me not in this my time of trouble and of tribulation. Let all 
good angels hover near me, with their white wings, let them guard 
me, guard and keep me from all ill.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Near the town of Alm-ria, one of the ports oa the Andalusian 
Coas , there lay a snuall villare situctel about a mile from the 
sea-shore, aod chiefly inha ited by sailors and fishermen. 

It was midnight, the venerable old country priest satin hisdonely 


room absorbed in pious contemplation. The house was at the end. 
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of the aldea; its door was not locked, the patriarchal simplicity of 
the villagers being so great that lock and key were almost unknown 
to them. The priest’s lamp shone dimly, while the sullen silence 
of the house was only disturbed by the washing of the waves, 
Suddenly he heard the puerta open, and heard manly steps approach. 
ing; he expected that he should be summoned to give spiritual 
comfort to a dying man in the agonies of death. Two unknown 
men wrapped in white cloaks stepped into the apartment. One of 
them drew near the astonished priest. 

‘* Sefior el Sacerdote,’’ he said, as he politaly addressed Benito ; 
** Sefior, will you be kind enough to f.llow us; you must officiate 
ata marriage. Bride aud bridegroom are waiting in the distant 
church, This sum, “ he continued, pointing to a purse which he 
heid in his left hand, “ will sufficiently reward you for your 
troule, and for the alarm this nocturna! visit has caused you. 

The old man stared at the foreiyners, whose appearance seemed 
to him etrange and fearful—nay, even ghost-like. 

‘She man repeated his demand in a pressing and commanding 
manner. 

After having recovered from his surprise, the good father 
began mildly to remonstrate that his office did not allow him to 
dispense with the due formalities, or to perform the sacred duty 
without knowing the bridal couple. 

“ Sefior,”” said he, “ you can choose. You comply with our 
request, and take the money, or you remain; but then you are a 
dead man !"’ 

And as he spoke he raised a pistol to his forehead, and waited 
for the answer. 

Benito grew pale with terror, he silently arose and dressed 
himself. 

**T am ready,”’ he murmured, as he turned to the intruders. 

They crossed the village in the stillness of a dark autumnal 
night. The wind howled dismally, the thunder rolled ata distance, 
and at intervals flashes of lightning penetrated the heavy black 
clouds which overhung the sky. As they drew nigh the church, 
Benito perceived with horror that it was brilliantly illuminated, 
and that bright lights issued from each window. When they ar- 
rived at the door they bound his eyes ; he heard a well-known 
side-door opening with a creaking noise, and was pushed forward 
into a dense crowd. All around, through the whole chapel, -he heard 
a whispering murmur ; in his neighbourhood discourses in an un- 
known tongue, which he took for Greek. While thus standing in 
utter perplexity with closed eyes and surrounded on all sides, his 
hand was taken hold of,and he was forcibly pulled through the 
assembled multitude. At last the people gave way, the tie was 
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taken off, and he found himself standing before the altar, which was 
adorned by a long row of wax candles in magnificent silver-candle. 
sticks, and the sullen silence of the great throng filled his soul with 
awe, Sideways and chairs were occupied by the strangers, but the 
middle passage was clear, and the sacerdote saw deep below a fresh. 
dug grave. The stone, that before had served to cover it, stood 
leaning against the wall. The priest perceived nothing but men, 
except one woman whom he could dimly recognise in the distance. 
The silence lasted some minutes; no onestirred. At last, a man 
arose, whose garments distinguished him from the rest and mani. 
fested his higber rank. He walked resolutely through the empty 
aisle, while his steps resounded through the damp, vaulted building 
and awoke echoes innumerable. His gait was proud, his com. 
‘plexion of a dusky hve, his features hard and severe, his lips spite- 
fully closed, a bold aquiline nose increased his commanding appear- 
ance, while his black orbs burned with a wild, angry fire. His cont, 
which was of rich green velvet, was trimmed with broad gold lace, 
and a glittering star shone on his breast. The bride who kneeled 
at his side, was magnificently attired, a diadem gleaming with 
jewels encircled her small, graceful head, her beautiful countenance 
wore an expression of unspeakable anguish, her pale lips were 
death.like, and her large dark eyes were dim with tears. Benito, 
paralysed with fear, remained for some time dumb in his position 
when a savage glance from, the bridegroom reminded him of the 
ceremony he was compelled to perform. A new difficulty now pre. 
sented itself; he was doubtful whether the bridal pair would under. 
stand his language ; he, however,composed himself sufficiently to ask 
the bridegroom what were their names. 

“Carlos—Leila,’’ returned he, in a coarse tone. 

Benito began to read over the formula of marriage, but his 
voice trembled, so that he was often obliged to repeat his words. No 
one seemed to observe his embarrassment, whereby he was confirmed 
in his supposition that none in his congregation perfectly understood 
Spanish. He now proceeded to ask—- 

“Carlos, will you recognise Leila, who kneels beside you, for | 
your lawful wife ?’’ 

He thought that by ignorance of the tongue the man might not 
respond to his question ; but the answer, ‘‘ yes,”’ was given in a loud 
shrill, yelling tone which resounded through the whole chapel. 

P sighs, proceedin: from its inmates, accompanied this terrible 
“yes,” and a convulsion, like a flash of vivid lightning, agitated for a 
moment the pallid features of the bride. Directing his words to 
the maiden, he then said : 

** Leila, will you recognise Carlos, who kneels beside you, for 
your lawful husband ?” 
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“She replied by a perceptible ‘ Yes.’ She awoke, as it were 
from a horrible dream ; her slender frame trembled and shivered ; 
her orbs glowed with a momentary fire ; her bosom heaved heavily, 
and the tears coursed down her marble cheeks. Some moments 

in dreadful silence. Then seeing the fair girl still kneeling 
at his side, he hastened to finish the service. At its conclusion, 
his companions came forth again, blindfolded him, drew him with 
some trouble through the crowd, pushed him out of the puerta, 
which was bolted inside, and left him in the open air. Standiag 
there iv the dark lonely night, be was for a moment uncertain 
whether the mysterious event with all its direful particulars had 
not been only some fanciful, fantastic delusion. As soon, however, 
as he bad torn the bandage from his face, saw the church still 
brightly illuminated, and heard the clamour of the vast assemblage, 
he could not help being convinced of the dread reality. In order 
to learn the issue, he concealed himself behind some trees, which 
stood near the ¢glesia. ‘Lhe tumult increased ; a violent altercation 
succeeded : he thought be could distinguish the rough voice of- the 
bridegroom imposing order in an authoritative manner; then a 
long pause; a shot was fired; the cry of a woman’s voice was 
heard; another long pause followed ; and a noise like shuffling and 
diyging ensued, which lasted almost a quarter of an hour. - The 
lights were extinguished, exclamations rose anew, and the whole 
assembly rushed out of the sacred edifice and repaired to the sea. 
shore. 

Father Benito returned to his village, and related to his friends 
and neighbours, the wonderful and incredible things he had 
witnessed ; but the simple fishermen conld not be prevailed upon 
to believe it. They thought that some unhappy accident had 
disturbed the imagination of their beloved priest. 

At length, a young man, a stranger in those parts (who had 
only landed in the town of Almeria a few weeks since, and who 
had been an inhabitant of the aldea but three days previous tu 
the events of the preceding evening, and who had listened to the 
old man’s story with profound attention, asked many particulars 
concerning it, and bad apparently taken great interest in his nar- 
rative) volunteered his services, and a few others, who were either 
inquisitive or good-natured, were induced to take a crowbar, a 
spade, and a shovel, and accompany him to the chapel. Morning 
meanwhile had dawned, the sun had risen, bathing yon mountains 
in crimson and gold; and as Benito and his companions ascended a 
promontory they deseried a large ship under all sail leaving the 
shore, and steering in a northern direction. Such an unusual 
sight in this lonely neighbourhood startled and surprised them, and 
they entered the iglesia full of curiosity. Benito showed them the 
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fresh grave, the tombstone was removed, and a new richly-adorned 
coffin was discovered. The lid was taken off, and Benito saw that 
his dreadful forebodings were confirmed. The murdered bride was 
in the coffin, a bullet had pierced her breast. An extraordinary 
change had overspread the visage of the young Greek, he turned 
deadly white, his eyes glared with terror and amaz:ment, ‘* Leila, 
. my Leila!” he cried, as with a loud shriek, he threw himself upon 
the bier while tears coursed down his cheeks, and smothered sobs 
convulsed his strong frame. His com ades regarded him with un- 
feigned astonishment, and the worthy sacerdote endeavoured to 
calm him, and anxiously inquired the cause of his gr-ef. 

“Tt is Leila! my love, my betrothed !'’ he answered in reply 
to Benito’s interrogations—“ she who plelged her faith to me, aud 
whom I loved better than aught else on earth.’’ 

** Hijo mio,’’ murmured the priest softly, ‘‘ soothe thy agita- 
tion, dry thy tears; thy Leila is in heaven, she is happy; pray, my 
son, that in Paradise thou mayest be unite|—Holy mother,” he 
continued, as he devoutly raised his eyes, ‘‘ Oh, support him in his 
sorrow, afford him consolation in his sore distress; ah, befriead 
him in this hour of bitter trial.” 

Then, approaching Marcus, he gently drew him away from the 
grave, but Antonius still lingered to take a last look at the be- 
loved remains of his Leila. The expression of deep melancholy 
had disappeared from her countenance: heavenly peace now 
glorified ber face, aud a, sweet smile illuminated those lovely 
features now rigid in death. She looked like an angel. Long 
and earnestly did Marcus gaze on that cold, beauteous form, until 
at length he suffered himself to be led by Benito, aud with sad 
and faltering steps he followed the old man to his home. Most 
truly did the good priest pity the unhappy Marcus, and most 
sincerely did he sympathise with him in his bereavement; but all 
his efforts to console the wretched youth were of no avail, he re- 
fused to be comforted, his heart was buried in the grave of Leila, 
and with her perished the hope and joy of his existence; his life 
was now bereft for ever of its charms, .its brightness and the pure 
flame of love extinguished for ever in his breast. 

Before concluding my tale, I must add a few lines in order to 
account for the sudden appearance of Marcus Antonius in Spain. 
Nearly broken-hearted was he at the departure of Leila del Casi- 
miro from the isle of Syra. He resolved at all hazards to follow 
her to Almeria, which he knew was the destination of the Perla 
del Mare ; and, in spite of the entreaties of his aged father, he 
hastened to procure a passage in a vessel bound for the port in 
question, and reached Spain before the Perla del Mare, which had 
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been delayed im consequence of contrary winds, and detained at the 
island of Sicily. 

While awaiting the arrival of the ship, he fixed his residence in 
a small village, a few miles distant from the town, daily expecting 
to receive tidings of Corrado, and trusting that ‘ere long he might 
once more behold Leila—Leila, the object of his affections! A 
fearful presentiment of evil crossed his mind as he listened to the 
appalling disclosures of Father Benito, and the horrible mis- 
givings which filled his mind as he heard the details of his strange 
story induced him to accompany him to the church. 

My readers are perfectly familiar with the terrible discovery 
which attended his visit to the chapel. His awful suspicions were 
fully realized, for, in the pale, lifeless form of the unfortunate 
bride, he recognised the fair daughter of Casimiro—yes, Leila ! his 
love! his betrothed ! 
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YEARS ago in the land of the Maories, 
‘The right got mixed up with the wrong, 
The natives ill-treated their ‘* Houris,’’ 
And gave up their land for a song ; 
But still they held fast the opinion, 
Buy, or sell, or consign, as they might, 
Over women and land, their dominion, 
Was supreme and was worth a good fight. 


Just fancy the settler with horrified face, 
Who had purchased as he thought outright, 
Perplexed with the claim of a blacky- brown race, 
Who stuck to signorial right ; 
Or imagine a man with a dark native wife, 
He had beught her perhaps with a bribe ; 
Informed, when she grew to be part of his life, 
That their ‘‘ first-born ” belonged to her tribe. 
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Imagine the passions which suddenly rose ; 
The settlers half ready to kill, 

And the Maories, who never were slow at their blows, 
By no means inclined to sit still ; 

There was prejudice, ignorance, passion, and sin, 
T'was time the enlightened should rise, 

To argue the question without and within, 
That the blind men might open their eyes, 


And a scholar with brain all bursting with lore, 
Who of Huxley and Darwin approved, 

Explained why the natives should va ate the shore, 
When the white man steppel in, wach improved ; 
Anda Churchman whose mighty voice never was dumb, 

Preached that ‘' white mau” froin savaye inust go, 
And summed up by quoting “ Humanum " 
Nihil me alienuin puto | 


Said the scholar, “ Your argument ending in -um 
Is really not worth a reply, 

For the poorest of scholars, the veriest scum, 
Kiuows the words should be nil A/umani.”’ 

‘* Misled by mere science,” the Churchinan replied, 
** Of course, you're unable to see, 

That the higher the author, the more he denied 
Humani and said “-um"’ just like mo!"’ 


“Just like you!"’ crie] the scholar. ‘O, Plato, 
Look down on this ignorant man ; 
An infant-school, show him the way to; 
Teach him grammar ; that is, if you can % 
His latin is some recollection 
Of monkish old iegend and psalm, 
Hid from sight in some dusty collection, 
To open which gives ona a qualm.”’ 


And the learned all joined in congenial fight, 
Till at last, sounds of .i, and also of -um, 
Were hushed on a dark and most terrible night, 
For the hour of action had come. 
Fire raged in the bush where the warriors broke ; 
Like a tempest the wild war-whoops rung : 
Black forms plied the tomahawk through the red smoke, 
And the white men replied with the gun. 
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Unready, the settler! left in his doubt, 
To hold to his gains or to fly ; 


While the Maories, like demons, were rushing about, 
Scorning both Humanum, Humani. 





There is war ever raging wherever we go, 
There is death, do whatever we can ; 

We sink darker and deeper the more that we know ; 
The philanthropists first in the van : 


And the priest still improving the “ one”’ born of woman, 
Cannot hear poor humanity's cry ; 

So superior himself, that he cannot be human, 
But insists upon -wn, or on +. 

When ‘‘ Terence ”’ first uttered the word ‘‘ homo sum,”’ 
He was answered with thundering cheers ; 

Our teachers, relying on -i and on -wm, 
Find their answer in hatred and jeers. 


Lust, rapine, and murder, join hands with each ; 
While the helpless and ignorant cry, 
For the truth which pure science alone cannot teach, 
And the word which vain priests mystify. 


J.T. W. B. 
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A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 





CHAPTER XX. 


TWO LETTERS, 


“ Hark ! tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the watery flood. 


He comes, the herald of a noisy world 
To drop the expected bag.’ 
The Task. 


Amuxta’s letter runs as follows :— 
“ Dear Mr. Benepict, 

*T hope you had a pleasant voyage across to England ; 
and oh! by-the.bye, did you remember to leave papa’s carpet.bag 
at Liverpool, on your way to Scotland ? He was so much in want 
of some clothes, and would be greatly disappointed were he not t» 
receive them ; so that Ido hope you did not forget them. We only 
came to St. Malchus last Tuesday, and intend to remain a month. 
We like it so much, and bathe every day in the sea. How are you 
getting on in Scotland? Do you ever hear from Edward York ? 
If you write to him, tell him I hope Richard is not looking very 
triste, because that young gentleman seemed a little low-spirited 
when he left us. We all went down to see them off by the boat, 
and Gertrude has promised to write often to me. I suppose you 
hear occasionally from Sir Peter? What a jolly old fellow he is! 
He means to come and stay with us a week. The Herberts are 
here, but living some way along the coast. Captain Herbert goes 
yachting every day, and so do we in that of the clergyman’s here, 
who has hired one. It is such fun! You will be glad to hear I 
have made the acquaintance of a young gentleman here, aged six- 
teen happy summers. He is such a dear little boy, and so nice to 
talk to! I see him almost every day, and I suppose you would say 
that we flirted. He has got as much hair on his face as young 
York, only mind, and don’t tell the latter young gentleman this, as 
he might thereby feel a twinge from ‘‘ the green-eyed monster.” Are 
you going to write before you return? Mamma and Gerty have 
gone out in the yacht with Mr. Grail, the clergyman ; but Lhavea 
sore throat, and so I am left solus—isn’t that the correct word to 
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use? I must now say au revoir, We all join inkind regards, and 
believe me, 
“ Yours sincerely, 

* AMELIA GrarY.”’ 


“There is another letter for you,’’ says my aunt Midas, handing 
me a second epistle, and narrowly scrutinising the postmark through 
her spectacles. I perceive that it is from Sir Peregrine Philibeg, 


** Rue de petite filles, Beaujoli. 
“ DgarR BENEDICT, 

“ We miss you much from Beaujoli. It does not seem the 
same place. Sir Peter dined with us last week, and. Mrs. Kirtle 
told him about the alarum, which made him roar with laughter, 
Do you ever hear about your ‘angel?’ She and her belongings 
have gone to St. Malchus. We have had some new arrivals, anda 
fearful thunder-storm. The Elphinstones have just come. You 
will have to make their acquaintance when you return. Be sure 
and be in time for Julia’s marriage.' What an infamous agitation 
it is which has been got up by Gladstone about the ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities!’ What a mischievous firebrand he is! However, 
Dizzy is quit able to deal with him, and a dozen more like him, if 
necessary. I suppose he has been attending some young men's 
Christian Association lately ; for I notice that in every speech nearly, 
he talks about the good book, and hopes that everything will come 
about (as he wishes) ‘in God's good time.’ Or has the great ex- 
Statesman and Premier fallen a victim to Moody and Sankey? 
Perhaps his wife has taken Homer from him, and given him the 
wonderful but disgusting sermon on ‘ The Blood.’ Whata pitiful 
state the great Liberal Party are in! A fellow like Hartington, 
dull beyond expression, and matter-of-fact beyond utterance, to 
aspire to be a leader of men! It seems to me they are a set of 
scattered sheep which no shepherd will ever be able to find or bring 
back to the fold. I must now close; with Mrs. Kirtle’s kind 
regards, Believe me 


“ Ever sincerely yours, 
“PEREGRINE PHILIBEG.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


WINE AND CANT. 


“The praise of Bacchus next the young musician sung— 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 
See, the jolly god in triumph comes, 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums. 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys room—he comes, he comes ! ” 
Drrpey, 


“Good wine is a good, familiar creature, if it be well used.” 
. Othello. 


“ First rid your mind of cant, sir.” 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


“ LeT me introduce you to Miss Tompkins, Lorenzo,’ says 
my Aunt Midas, as a young lady of about twenty years of age 
enters the room. 

Miss Tompkins has a fairly good figure, but a plain face, with 
an expression that might almost be thought sulky. She returns 
my bow very slightly. 1 have heard something of Miss Tompkins. 
Miss Tompkins, being in somewhat destitute circumstances, Mrs. 
Midas has attached her to herself as a kind of companion, who is 
expected to be generally useful, and never to be in the way unless 
she is wanted. Miss Tompkins happens to be wanted at this 
moment, for it is the dining hour, and of course she is allowed to 
sit at the same table with her patrons. 

** Now, Miss Tompkins,” says Mrs. Midas with great emphasis, 
“Mr. Midas waits to give you his arm. Do you hear, Lorenzo? 
As you know, nothing annoys your dear uncle so much as dilly- 
dadling and unpunctuality.”’ 

We proceed to the dining-room of the suite of apartments which 
Mr. Midashas taken. The conversation cannot be said to be brisk. 
Miss Tompkins, indeed, is almost entirely mute, being probably 
overawed by the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Midas. I protest that 
a meal is nothing to me unless washed with a copious draught of 
that wine which was provided by the beneficent Creator to “ make 
glad the heart of man.” Accordingly, I partake freely of Mr. 
Midas’s sherry, which, however, is merely an hotel Amontillado. 
As my glass is again and again replenished, I observe the eyes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Midas alternately fixed upon me with doubtful 
scrutiny. 

At length my Aunt Midas observes, with a characteristic 
clearing of the throat, “‘ It does appear to me that the young men 
of the day indulge more in stimulants than in former days.” 
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Your humble servant is quite alive to the insinuation, and 
remarks that he is thankful to say the age of high living hag 
superseded the age of low diet. 

“ And to see young men actually drinking claret in tumblers !” 
says Mrs. Midas, “ It is simply disgusting !”’ 

** You drink a great deal more than is good for you,” puts in 
Mr. Midas, with his head cocked into his shoulders. 

“The modern regime differs slightly from the ancien,” I 
observe. ‘‘Formerly you were starved on gruel and barley. 
water ; now the profession wisely indicate real turtle and champagne 
ad libitum. As we approach nearer the millennium it seems to me 
that the human frame becomes capable of a greater power of 
absorption, with respect to those liquids which in some small degree 
resemble those divine nectars which the poets assure us we shall 
imbibe in Paradise.”’ 

Miss Tompkins, I observe, smiles in a stealthy way at this 
tremendous deliverance; but my Aunt Midas sternly remarks, 
‘] will not allow any protane allusions in my presence.”’ 

‘* A man’s all the better for taking po wine,’’ says Mr. Midas, 
“especially if he’s in a house where a man can’t well afford it. 
You'll have to remember that if you go to the Brands.”’ 

‘*] fancy Brand drinks wine himself,’’ I say. 

‘* Not nearly so much as you, and a stouter man into the 
bargain,’’ says Midas. ‘‘ He seldom took above two glasses the 
last time he was at the Bourg.”’ 

“The sherry one gets at hotels is particularly expensive,’ 
says Mrs. Midas. “Your uncle pays probably five shillings a 
bottle for that wine to which you are again helping yourself so 
freely.” 

“T am glad to hear the price is so high. There is some 
chance of it’s not being poisonous,’”’ I say, filling my glass. 

“ Miss Tompkins has some consideration for the state of matters,” 
says my excellent aunt, as the young lady passes the decanter and 
helps herself to water. 


**She’s got more sense than some people have,’’ observes 
Midas. 

Miss Tompkins blushes at the unusual compliment. 

During the evening Mrs. Midas diverts herself with cutting 
out scraps of paper and sticking them into a scrap-book, in which 
mysterious employment Miss Tompkins has to assist, amid a 
constant stream of fanciful, fidgety, and precise comments. At 
last Mrs. Midas exclaims— 

‘I think, Miss Tompkins, you may now give us a little music. 


You lazy boy, will you be so good as to get up and open the piano 
for Miss Tompkins ‘ ? 
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I rise at this peremptory order and advance to the instrument, 
which, like many hotel pianos, is not remarkable for the beauty of 
itstone. If there is anything my dear (of course, I mean the general 
blic), which is distasteful to your humble servant, it is standing 
half in front of an erecutante, and turning over the leaves of her 
music. Iam oblivious. There is another office of almost equal 
offence, the handing of tea-cups at five o’clock tea. But as respects 
the music, how disgusting is the attitude and the work! You 
catch little of the melody if it is worth hearing ; and if the performer 
has an ugly face and skinny shoulders, you can’t avoid getting 
glimpses of both. I will say nothing about either Miss Tompkins’s 
countenance or shoulders, though I quite recollect she wore a low 
garment. 

“Now, now, now!” cries my aunt Midas, as I lounge into an 
arm.chair, with that air of self-indulgence, which is sometimes called 
doing the ‘‘ dolce far niente,’’ ‘‘ are you not going to make yourself 
useful to Miss Tompkins, by turning over the leaves ?” 

“That is a thing I never do, if I can help it,” Isay. ‘* Music 
is meant to be heard in repose,’ 

‘‘Heard in repose? fiddle.di-dee! What the young men of 
the day are coming to is beyond all belief! I hope your Beaujoli 
friends kept you in better order.’’ 

They allowed me to do pretty much I liked,” I reply. 

“ Even the young lady whom I have heard so much about ?” 
asks my aunt Midas. 

‘* Even so,”’ I say. 

“Tf ever you are married at all, the wife [ should choose for 
you would be a good, thrifty manager, one who would keep you in 
good order,” says my auut Midas, with a significant glance at Miss 
Tompkins. 

“Marriages are usually made in heaven,’’ I reply, thinking 
that if any matrimonial project was hatching in Mrs. Midas’s head, 
anunion with Miss Tompkins would certainly be an earth-born 
one. 


“Had you a Protestant chapel in Beaujolit’’ asks Mrs. 
Midas. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘T hope there was none of that ritualistic practice which is 
how so much the tendency of the day.’’ 

“There were no robes of any remarkable gorgeousness on the 
priest, nor any candles on the altar, that I ever observed,’ I say. 
Mrs. Midas, with a deep sigh, observes me take up a small book 
by the Rev. Mr. Moody, which has just emerged from the press. 

‘‘ What is this ?”’ I ask sneeringly 
“If you wish to know, it is one of Mr. Moody’s excellent 
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works. I only wish you would benefit yourself by reading it. 
The good those men are doing is incalculable.” 

“The fuss that is made about them is incalculable,” I reply 
‘* and the ridiculous position in which they are placing an ancient 
country like Britain is preposterous. But that is always the way 
with the English. They suiler from periodical fuvrores, excite- 
ments, and delusions. Sometimes they are political, sometimes 
religious. At present it is religious. In 1868 it was political— 
the great Gladstone furore, which pow they perceive and deplore, 
This Moody-and-Sankey business will by-and-bye, you will see, 
cause infinite regret, and the country will wonder how it could 
have made itself such a fool.’’ 

**T don't think you know what you’re talking about,’’ puts in 
Midas from bebind the “ ‘I'imes.”’ 

**T seldom do, I believe.’’ 

“Then, what is the good of talking at all?’’ rejoins Midas. 
crustily. 

“ Only for the sake of it,’’ says my Aunt Midas, with fervour. _ 
“Qh! dear, Lorenzo, if I could only induce you to see these 
matters in their true, proper, and only light, how happy, how - 
truly happy, you would make both your dear uncle and myself! 
I do hope that you have not been inculcating such pernicious 
teaching into the young girl at Beaujoli—that Miss Gray, about 
whom you are so infatuated. Do you return to Beaujoli?”’ 

“Certainly. I go to London to-morrow, and thence to Beau- 
joli. I intend to take a pony and carriage with me.”’ | 

My Aunt Midas can only groan at this startling announcement 
of extravagance, and grasp hold of Papkins’s book of ‘‘ Family 


Prayers,” in preparation for what the Scotch call “ family wor- 
ship.”’ 
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FLOE came out this morning arrayed 

In a dress of some fabric of white, 

All trimm’d with an exquisite braid ; 

I stood entranced at the sight. 

I could not find words for ‘‘ Good morning !"’ 
I stumbled and stammered and stared; 

I was dumb at her lovely adorning ; 

I gazed and I stammered and stared. 

And Floe, she was blushing with pleasure, 
Nor attempted my silence to break ; 

She is well aware who is my treasure ; 

At length she said, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak ? 
Have you quite lost your tongue for to-day ? 
Don't you mean to wish me ‘ Good morning ? 
If you're going to abuse my array, 

T’ll vanish, I give you fair warning.” 

My Floe! queen of girls! queen of hearts |! 
She knows how I fuss about dress ; 

She knows how | always impress 

On girls the supreme claims of dress 

For a foremost rank in the arts. 

And Floe seems always to see 

With an instinct splendidly fine 

Just the very thing that should be, 

The shades that contrast and combine, 

And somehow seems always to guess 

My very own fancies in dress, 

I swear, for that fair apparition 

Of white, with the ribbons of blue, 

I would willingly risk the perdition 

Of all I hold precious and true, 

And would shed no tear of contrition 

For a sacrifice only her due. 

I stammered, ‘‘ Forgive me. Good morning! 
You looked so divine! so divine ! 

When you came, in your perfect adorning, 
The day-star of day-stars to shine ; 

I thought so much more of the vision 

Than of forms and social precision, 
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And I could not a sentence combine ; 
I was dumb at your vision divine.”’ 
Floe held out her hand with a smile 
A Raphael-Madonna might covet, 
And glanced at her garment the while, 
Saying, “ I am so ; ‘cased that you love it. 
I thought you were going to find fault 
With the fit, or some colour misused ; 

I thought it was that made you halt 

And stare so, and look so confused. 

You know you have often abused 

Some device I've thought just the thing ; 
Or look’d half-provok’d, half-amus’d 

At a ribbon, a broach, or a ring. 

You’re given to pull down—not exalt ; 
T’am glad you've discovered no fault.’’ 

She stood there, a sun in the sun, 

The day-star of day-stars, I ween ; 

A girl worth a life to be won, 

My Flora! my beauty! my queen! 

She stood on the parapet leaning, 

A Cupid in marble above her 

Bending his bow with a meaning— 

At least, to my fancy it seemed so. 

It seemed to my fancy all flaming, 

As if a sweet shaft he were aiming, 

From out of his mischievous bow, 

To make her love me as [I love her. 

Oh! Floe has magnificent eyes, 

A tenderness almost sublime 

(Too tender to render in rhyme) 

Is mixed with their manifold dyes. 

Their hue is in part like the skies 

When dipt in the azure of noon, 

And part like that grey of the morning, 
That soft, subtle grey of day’s prime, 
That steals on the night, to give warning 
The sun will ride paramount soon ; 
And all their excellent power 

Of archness, sympathy, fun, 

Was revealed to me in that hour: 
She stood there, a sun in the sun. 
Floe’s hair in great masses of brown 
By a soft wind rippled, went down 
To the waist of her close.fitting gown. 
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Those opulent masses of hair, 

Just rocked by a delicate air 

By no net or fillet confined ; 

But in sweet abandon (so rare 

In days of conventional hair , 

Of twisted-up, disciplined hair), 

And swayed by a soft-fingered wind ; 
And snatching one streak from the sun, 
One volatile streak, as in fun, 

Went wavering, wandering down 

To the waist of her neat-fitting gown. 
My Fioe, what a picture of health 

Did you look in your natural wealth 

Of flesh alabaster fine-veined, 

With the juice of fresh roses deep stained, 
The bloom and the down on ripe peaches ! 
What figure of happy selection 

Depicts her, what simile reaches 

The image express of perfection ! 

Oh! Floe, a Hebe in truth, 

Dower’d with perpetual youth— 

And it seems to me that you might, 
Out of your fountain perennial, 

Dower me with a dowry, in sooth, 

Of perpetual youth and delight, 
Making me glitter and glow, 

Like no other mortal below 

(Excepting your bright, dear self) — 
Causing my vigour to issue 

Through ducts of immaculate tissue, 
Without renovation septennial. 

Oh Hebe! oh generous heart ! 

Of your deathlessness make me a part ; 
One kiss of your lips 

Were to me with the ecstacy rife 

Of a saint who just dips 

The fringe of his wings in the water of life— 


Were to me as the blood-warming blood of the vine, 


Balsam, restorative medicine— 


Were to me, ’mid creation’s groaning and strife, 


The elixir, the very elixir of life. 
That stately column, her neck, 

Where the wanton tresses float, 

And one strays round, as fain to deck 
The sheen of her ivory throat 
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Stately-builded neck ! 
Silken, shiny throat ! 
May you the wavy tresses deck 

To an old age ever remote! 

That dazzling figure of Floe’s 

Like a willow, lissome and slender, 

With curving outline tender, 

And subtle undulations, 

As it glides, as it goes, 

Without an unshapely joint 

To mar the part’s relations, 

From the queenly head, sun.cinctured, down 

To the dainty feet peeping under the snowy gown. 
In Floe there is no pretence 

To a grand intellectual sense, 

To a foliage of gifts and graces, 

Hiding, with shadow immense, 

The shining of sister faces. 

Thank God! Floe lays no stress 

On the pinchbeck knowingness 

That with some seems the rage, 

And marks the mode of an age 

Worshipping empty prattle and prate 

(No matter who is the noisy dunderhead), 

And shoving aside the good and great, 

As if these were better dead, 

Spurning the laws of God-like duty, 

And scorning all simplicity. 

No dust is there of pedantries, 

To blear the glory of her eyes, 

And dull their honesty of sight, 

In judging between wrong and right. 

No self-conceit, to make her vex 

With questions foreign to her sex ; 

And turn her to a priggish miss, 

Denying that, deciding this, 

With all the arrogant jargon nebulous, 

Big with sound, and fury, and fuss, 

That makes a shallow cleverness, forsooth, 

Stand in the shoes of everlasting truth. 

Nor is Floe supreme in the arts 

(Though a terrible breaker of hearts— 

Guileless Florence, not from design) ; 
Her fingers were not moulded fine 
To cull the bloom of nature’s charts, 
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And fiz het fresh and gracious outline, 
And all het tatious pomp and state, 
With colour, and pencil, and palette. 
Nor were Floe’s fingers, born to sail 
Upon the bass and treble scale, 

And rattle, with noise that ever increases, 
Through operatic master-pieves, — 

Fidelio, Norma, Traviata. 

That voice of hers, and radiant hand, 

Were never by sweet nature planned 

To vet the soul of melodies grand, 

And murdet song and sunata. 

Rather, | think, the one was framed 

To press some other, with love inflamed, 
And whispet through the eloquent pressure, 
‘* Sweet, you have my bosom’s treasure |’ 
The other to breathe a melody, 

Diviner in the ears of men, 

Than all the sonorous tumult when 

The fingers over the octaves fly ; 

To murmur a music low and soft, 
Unwearying though repeated oft— 

*' Sweet, you love, and so do I.”’ 

Yet Floe in one great art excels, 

Which, as I fancy, often tells 

In giving point to loveliness— 

Florence knows how to dress! 

Why, what a picture this morning, 

That lovely snowy adorning ! 






And she, the bright nymph on whom it was set, 


Leaning against the parapet ! 
Happiest Floe, who beams in the social eye, 
No stiff and staid formality, 

No learned female prodigy, 

She sees, from out her innocent soul, 

A beauteous world without a flaw. 
Admiring with child-like wonder and awe 
Each grand detail of the God-like whole, 
She feeds on the sweets of the honied hours, 


She joys in the pride and splendour of flowers, 


As Eve in the pure primeval bowers, 
Nor seeks the secrets of God to spy 

In the endless beauty that meets her eye, 
And floods her bosom with ecstasy, 


Like the song that swells in the breast of a thrush, 
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And pours from his throat, in tree or bush, 
After spring showers—he knows not why. 
But there’s something about my Floe 

So infinitely far above 

The commonplace crowd below, 

Who do not know how to love, 

That a man might shed his blood 

For one so pure and goud ; 

No man who really loved Floe 

Would take for answer a ‘‘ No." 

He would urge, and clamour, and press, 
Till her sweet lips opened to bless, 

With a sweet, shy, ‘ Yes; love, yes!’’ 


MATTHEW SETON. 


























The Fail of Somerset. 


THE FALL OF SOMERSET.* 


It has been justly remarked by one of our contributors, that ‘‘a 

at impetus has been given, in our times, to the study of history 
by the faithful word-pictures of Ainsworth, whose historical 
romances are characterised by painstaking research. Such works 
as the ‘Tower of London’ have roused in many the desire to 
know more of the history of their own country, and have done 
much to call attention to the long-neglected stores of information, 
contained in the then unpublished public records and State papers, 
which have since been happily given to the world.’’ 

This isa just tribute to one of the most hard-working and 
painstaking novelists of modern times; to whom, as to many 
others, full justice will probably not be done until after he has 
passed away. Had Mr. Ainsworth lived before the time of Sir 
Walter Scott, his vivid delineations, and archwological minuteness 
of description, associated with the noblest historical sites of En- 
gland, extending to mansion, cotiage, and even arboreal refuges in 
the time of Charles, embracing towns, fortresses, and strongholds, 
in the history of party struggles, and penetrating churches, towus, 
and dungeons, in the pursuit of events of by.gone days, would have 
awakened the same interest in the localities described, as happened 
with the great Scottish romancer. Sir Walter Scott, in fact, and 
almost without the intention, did more for his country than any 
one of its kings of olden times. Scarcely a place that he touched 
upon but has become famous :—Holyrood, once a dismal abode at 
the foot of a dilapidated wynd, is now bright and open, well kept, 
and its precincts enlivened by crowds of visitors. Railways and 
boats give access to the often-described lake and mountain districts, 
and Abbotsford has become, like the little house at Stratford, a 
place of pilgrimage. Edinburgh could not do less than erect a 
suitable monument in honour of one who, toiling for bare liveli- 
hood, awakened a whole country, filled towns and villages with 
Prosperous hostelries, and actually opened remote districts to easy 
and pleasant access. It could never have been precisely the same 
with the most successful historical novelist in England, as all parts 
are so easy of access and all historical places have been more or 
less explored and depicted, but it still remained to cast around 
them that halo which genius can alone supply, and which, by re- 
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storing to life the characters and events which have given to them 
their fame and historical importance, has revived their interest in 
the heart, and has attached to them all the sympathy and affec. 
tionate love which a cultivated humanity is as ready to bestow 
upon the past as upon the present. 

In the historical tale now before us, entitled the ‘‘ Fall of 
Somerset,’’ the fine old city of Norwich is depicted at an epoch 
when, in addition to its magnificent cathedral and nobly situated 
castle, it had also its walls and gates, and many olden sites, which 
_ are here described with a faithfulness and accuracy of detail which 
cannot fail to awaken the deepest interest. 

The brief reign of Edward VI.—a mere transitory epoch between 
Protestantism and Romanism—was mainly characterised by the 
struggle for superiority between the ambitious nobles of Somerset 
and of Warwick, and by local rebellions mainly brought about by 
party and religious feuds. Mr. Ainsworth, however, justly explains, 
that although these may have been the primary causes, there were 
others of asubsidiary nature, acting in particular localities... Thus, 
whilst in Devonshire the outbreaks were almost purely religious, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk there were grievances of a more complicated 
character. Husbandmen and peasantry bitterly complained that 
the Abbey lands, which before the dissolution had been open to 
them for the pasture of their cattle, were now everywhere enclosed 
with stakes for breeding sheep, throwing thousands of poor men 
out of employment, and that at the very time when meat had 

become so dear that the peasantry were half starved. Add to 
these causes of discontent, the scattering of monks over the country 
by the suppression of monasteries, dividing the work, or eating up 
the produce of the poor, the supplanting of the former by the 
nobles, and the general want of employment, and it will be easily 
seen how a strong tendency to rebellion manifested itself through- 
out East Anglia. 

Hence it was, that at the annual fair, held on the 7th of July, 
1549, at the picturesque town of Wymondham, where, up to the 
dissolution, a noble abbey had existed, a pre-arranged explosion 
took place. Robert Ket, the tanner, was elected leader of the in- 
surgents, and backed by his brother William, and sundry dis- 
affected monks, a host of malcontents proceeded at once to carry 
out their long-entertained desire of pulling down the stakes, and 
filling the ditches of land purchased or otherwise obtained from the 
abbeys,-and restoring the broad commons to their former state. 

The spot selected for a first onslaught by the insurgents, was a 
small villaye called Hethersett, whose owner, John Flowerdew, had 
greatly increased his property of late years by the purchase of 
abbey lands. John Flowerdew was both coyetous and oppressive ; 
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he bad plundered Wymondham Abbey and St. Thomas's Chapel, 
he had even disturbed the repose of the dead, in the search for 
treasure, and he was feared and hated by his tenants and servants. 
His sole redeeming point was his affection for his daughter, Mar. 
garet’Flowerdew (for he was a widower), and who, of exceeding 
beauty and endowed with many ani rare gifts of mind, becomes 
the heroine of the story. 

The insurgents had thus a promising field for success in 
their first operations. The description of their proceedings, the 
throwing open of the enclosures, the capture of the Hethersett 
mansion, the feasting of the rioters on fat bucks and sheep, and the 
feminine tact of Margaret in appeasing the rough assailants by a 
restoration of church property to the monks, constitute the opening 
of a story the interest of which is kept up unflagging from begin. 
ning to end, and which overflows with striking incidents, enacted, 
in all instances, in camp or field—in house, mansion, or palace— 
by, for the most part, historical and well-known, but always ad- 
mirably depicted characters. 

The two Kets and their followers, after rifling Hethersett— 
whence Flowerdew and his daughter were removed by Augustin 
Stewart, the fair damsel’s lover—proceeded towards Norwich ; but 
finding the municipality prepared to give them a hostile reception, 
and the gates closed upon them, they ultimately encamped and, 
took up their quarters upon Mousehold Heath, a fine broad common, 
hilly and wild in places, but by no means destitute of beauty. 
Here they received a considerable addition to their forces, and 
henc they ransacked the country round for ale and provisions, 
living for the time being in the midst of plenty. Mousehold Heath, 
with Mount Surrey, which served asa prison for those who fell 
into the rebel hands, and in which Margaret herself was confined 
for a time, Ket’s castle, and the Oak of Reformation, where 
loyalists were tried, and from whose giant branches many were 
swung, constitutes a striking picture of the times, to which addi- 
tional interest is imparted by the struggles for possession of Nor- 
Wich, ultimately put an end to by the arrival of the Earl of War- 
wick and his lansquenents, who won a decisive victory in Dussin- 
dale. 

It was not until after many interesting events had occurred —- 
amongst the most prominent of which are the introduction of 
Augustin Stewart, who bad taken an active part in the defence of 
Norwich, and the defeat and capture of the principal rebels, as 
also of Margaret Flowerdew at court, that the young king had been 
removed from Hampton Court to Windsor, and the Duke of 
_ Somerset had been imprisoned in the Tower—that Ket suffered the 
last penalty of the law for his insurrectionary feats, This frag- 
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ment of the history is told in a manner so characteristic of the 
author that we would fain have introduced it to our readers ip 
its entirety ; but space forbids the accomplish of our wishes. The 
description, as to how Ket, seized by several strong hands, was 
thrown over the castle battlements, and left swinging above the 
deep abyss in the sight of t!: ‘llousands of spectators, is pointedly 
graphic. 

The bags of treasure alluded to in the same striking chapter 
were recovered by Augustin Stewart, assisted by Flowerdew, and 
being conveyed by ship from Yarmouth to the Thames, were taken 
in a barque up to Sion House, where the quondam Protector had 
been allowed to take up his abode on liberation from his first im. 
prisonment, and after being heavily fined. 

The remainder of the tale may be said to be taken up voy the 
struggles of the Duke of Somerset to regain that power which had 
passed into the hands of his more fortunate rival, the- Earl of 
Warwick, now Duke of Northumberland. The conduct of the 
great nobles was upon a par with that of the great feudatories in 
France before Richelieu and Mazarin curbed the ambition of the 
provincial magnates. It has also its analogy in the present day 
in the action taken by the daimos in Japan, but it is almost in- 
comprehensible in a constitutional country such as we now live in. 
The defence of Somerset House, although affording occasion for 
several interesting chapters, narrated with unusual verve and com- 
pleteness of detail, reads like an act of folly or madness on the part 
of the Duke of Somerset, whom the author represents as stimu. 
lated to resistance by an ambitious better-half. 

Needless to say that, in as far as Somerset is concerned, the 
history terminates on Tower Hill, and although it is not the first 
time that we have had to accompany political or religious martyrs 
to that dread spot, on no previous occasion have our sympathies 
been more deeply roused than by the account given of the last 
moments of theduke. Although the fall of Somerset was followed 
not long after by that of his arch enemy, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, still it is deeply consoling to think that such scenes of bitter 
hostility and enmity, pursuing men to the scaffold, can scarcely be 
re-enacted in our own times. The story, even as connected with 
the fate of the lovers, is a melancholy, albeit a very interesting one, 
in which the youthful monarch is made to play an important part. 
But what else could be expected of a mere interregnum between 
the bluff and unsparing Harry and the persecuting and bigotted 
Mary ? 





